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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fdte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangcroua 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— mither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  (f  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  GENEVA  ARBITRATION. 

When  the  excitement  about  the  Alabama  claims  shall 
have  subsided,  when  the  respective  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  shall  have  exhausted 
the  political  capital  which  they  may  have  derived 
from  the  Geneva  arbitration,  one  fact  will  remain  for 
the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  posterity,  that  a 
long-standing  grudge  between  two  great  nations,  an 
open  sore,  running  for  years,  has  been  removed  by  a 
peaceable  adjudication.  On  at  least  one  memorable  and 
important  occasion,  the  tribunal  of  reason  has  been 
substituted  for  the  arbitrament  of  force.  The  self- 
control  manifested  by  both  Governments  leading  up  to 
this  happy  issue  is,  unfortunately,  rare.  Statesmen  of 
the  type  of  Earl  Russell  proclaim  the  anarchic  but 
seductive  priuciple  that  each  nation  is  the  guardian  of 
its  own  honour.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  dishonour¬ 
able  in  a  nation  to  submit  its  action  to  the  adjudication 
of  ap  impartial  tribunal,  then  there  can  be  no  inter¬ 
national  law ;  there  must  be  international  anarchy. 
True  honour  is  not  self-will ;  it  is  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  of  that  a  nation  is  by  no  means  always  the  best 
judge  when  its  own  actions  are  concerned.  Neverthe- 
lesi’,  a  strong  force  of  self-interest,  pride,  and  obstinacy 
is  much  opposed  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  difficulties  ;  and  the  statesmen  who  overcame 
those  evil  tendencies  will  earn  more  than  the  gratitude 
of  the  present  generation. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  peaceful  arbitration 
are  not  overcome  when  there  is  a  general  desire  to 
avoid  war.  Before  arbitration  can  take  its  place  as  a 
successful  method  of  settling  quarrels,  it  must  commend 
itself  to  the  reason  and  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the 
respective  nations.  There  must  be  a  tribunal  that  can 
be  trusted,  and  a  law  that  approves  itself  to  the  general 
sense  of  justice.  It  is  easy  for  a  particular  occasion 
to  establish  such  a  tribunal,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Alabama  case,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a  permanent 
tribunal,  open  at  all  times,  and  to  which  all  disputes 
must  be  referred.  Without  this,  the  age  of  disastrous 
war  cannot  pass  away.  Candour  requires  the  admission 
that  the  constitution  of  an  international  tribunal  is  too 
great  a  problem  for  practical  solution  as  yet ;  but  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  impress  thoroughly  on  the  nations 
the  truth  only  too  abundantly  proved  by  experience,  that 
of  all  modes  of  settling  international  differences  war 
18  the  most  expensive,  infinitely  the  most  expensive,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  no  settlement  at  all.  Centuries  ago,  the 
hand  of  fraud  and  violence  laid  hold  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  With  slow  steps  the  revenge  came.  But  have 
we  beard  the  last  of  it  ?  We  know  what  the  Crimean 
war  cost  us  in  blood  and  money,  but  what  better  are  we 
for  it  to-day  ?  When  once  this  conviction  is  thoroughly 
engrained  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  will  be  possible  to  esta¬ 
blish  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  men  will 
look  back  with  wonder  on  our  wars,  as  we  do  on  the 
P®tty  squabbles  of  savage  tribes. 

history  of  private  law,  judges  came  before  law. 
.  tribunals  made  the  law  for  the  occasion,  and  then 
judgments  were  regarded  as  the  direct  inspirations  of 


the  God  of  Justice.  This  primitive  and  conflicting  torn 
of  mind  cannot  now  be  reproduced ;  and  in  regard  to 
nations,  the  history  of  private  law  has  been  reversed. 
We  have  got  law,  in  a  sense,  before  we  have  got  tribunals. 
True  international  law  falls  short  of  the  preci.sion  and 
certainty  attained  by  municipal  law ;  but  still,  thanks  to 
the  labours  of  Grotins  and  his  successors,  and  not  least 
to  the  luminous  intellect  of  Sir  William  Scott,  the  maker 
of  our  Admiralty  law,  there  is  a  body  of  rules  of  con¬ 
siderable  precision,  and  for  the  most  part  reasonable  and 
fair.  How  far  then  does  the  Geneva  Arbitration  justify  the 
fears  of  those  who  hold  that  international  law,  as  it  exists, 
is  too  vague,  and  too  much  resembling  the  rules  of  courtesy 
and  honour,  to  be  accepted  as  a  code  to  bind  nations  ? 
Unfortunately,  upon  this  point,  the  experience  of  the 
Geneva  Arbitration  is  at  present  hardly  intelligible  enough 
to  settle  the  matter.  Until  we  have  before  us  the  grounds 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn’s  dissent  from  his  colleagues, 
it  would  be  premature  to  form  a  final  judgment,  but  it 
shows  very  strikingly  the  difficulty  of  international  law, 
that  upon  no  single  important  po.sitive  decision  were 
the  arbitrators  unanimous.  Our  Chief  Justice  agreed  in 
the  judgment  against  us  on  the  Alabama^  but  not  in  the 
reasons  of  his  colleagues,  and  we  need  not  say  that, 
except  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  healing  our  quarrel 
with  America,  the  reasons  are  in  every  respect  more 
important  than  the  judgment.  In  the  case  of  the 
Floriday  our  representative  dissented  from  the  judgment 
as  well  as  the  reasons  of  the  other  arbitrators  ;  and  upon 
I  the  Shenandoah,  which  involved  a  point  of  law  of  more 
interest  than  either  of  the  others,  the  decision  was  given 
against  us  by  a  bare  majority.  On  the  very  important 
question  whether  theexpenses  of  pursuing  and  destroying 
vessels  like  the  Alabama  could  be  recovered  as  damages 
against  us,  the  Court  was  divided  in  the  same  way,  three 
being  for  us,  and  two  against  us.  This  division  of 
opinion  points  to  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  administration 
of  international  law,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  arbitrators  were  not  thrown  loose  upon  that  trackless 
ocean,  but  were  supplied  by  the  Treaty  with  distinct 
rules  bearing  upon  the  very  cases  they  were  going  to 
decide.  This  also  shows  the  wisdom  of  our  Government 
in  agreeing  to  embody  those  rules  in  the  Treaty,  for  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the 
arbitration  miglit  have  miscarried. 

This  conflict  of  opinion  reduces  very  much  the  value 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  as  a  contribution  to 
international  law.  On  two  points,  especially,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  is  likely  to  be  much  canvassed. 
The  first  rule  of  the  Treaty  requires  a  neutral  nation  to 
exercise  “  due  diligence  ”  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the 
neutrality  by  its  subjects ;  but  the  arbitrators  have  at 
once  converted  this  into  “  all  possible  solicitude 
on  the  ground  of  the  enormous  loss  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  equipment,  as  in  this  case,  of 
an  armed  vessel  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  one  of 
the  nations  at  w'ar.  We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  this  decision.  Wo  do  not  think  that  the  duties  of 
neutrality  can  be  too  strictly  observed,  unless  an 
excessive  stringency  is  likely  to  be  made  the  too  plausible 
occasion  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  a  peaceful  nation. 
When  two  nations  get  into  war,  their  neighbours  have 
two  courses  open,  to  join  one  of  the  belligerents  or 
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bat  they  and  gucb  as  they  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
growing  digposition  to  improve  the  general  condition  of 
the  community,  and  the  Social  Science  Association 
done  much  to  enCi)urage  this  disposition.  In  so  d  ’  ^ 
if  it  has  promoted  some  faulty  legislation,  it  has^a?^’ 
promoted  a  spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  likely  to  lead  peonl^ 
to  correct  the  legislative  blunders  of  both  old  ^d 
recent  days,  and  to  legislate  with  much  less  blandpi^r,« 
in  the  future.  ^ 

The  annual  congress  that  has  been  held  at  Plymouth 
during  the  past  few  days  has  made  less  stir  than  some 
of  its  forerunners,  but  some  exceptionally  good  work 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  it.  Discussion  has  been 
limited  to  somewhat  fewer  topics  than  usual,  and  it  has 
been  characterised  by  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
sensible  talking.  Most  important  of  all,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  it  should  be,  being  the  chief  topic 
in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  president  for  the 
was  the  discourse  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  on  the 
land  question.  Lord  Napier’s  premises  were  stronger 
than  his  conclusions,  and  the  remedies  that  he  proposed 
for  the  evils  that  he  described  were  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  ;  but  this  was  a  very  venial  fault,  and  we  may  be 
heartily  glad  to  think  that  so  valuable  a  recruit  as  he 
is  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  land  reformers,  and  that 
he  has  chosen  to  bring  so  prominently  before  the  members 
of  the  Association  what  is  very  nearly  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  that  will  have  to  be 
solved  daring  the  next  few  years.  Nothing  could  be 
much  more  forcible  than  Lord  Napier’s  exposition 
of  the  antiquated  and  mischievous  arrangements 
that  still  prevail  in  this  country.  “  Primogeni¬ 
ture,  entail,  traditional  predilections,  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  fashion  and  recreation,  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital,”  he  said,  “  are  working  incessantly  to¬ 
gether  to  promote  the  aggregation  of  land  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.”  “  It  would  be  hazardous  to  estimate  the 
number  of  estates  above  the  dimensions  of  a  garden  or 
a  paddock  at  more  than  100,000.”  ”  The  proportion 
of  those  who  possess  to  those  who  possess  nothing,  is 
probably  smaller  in  some  parts  of  England  at  this  time 
than  ever  it  was  in  any  settled  community,  except  in  some 
republics  of  antiquity,  where  the  business  of  mechanical 
industry  was  relegated  to  slaves.”  Those  sentences  are 
truisms  to  all  who  have  given  any  serious  thought  to  the 


neither ;  but  it  is  a  cowardly  and  mean  procedure  to 
profths  neutrality,  and  yet  give  clandestine  assistance  to 
one  of  the  parties,  whether  the  motive  of  such  assistance 
be  the  base  one  of  making  money,  or  political  sympathy. 
There  is  no  spectacle  less  ennobling  than  the  sneaking 
trality  that  refuses  to  help  a  neighbour,  but  is  not 
profit  out  of  his  misfortunes.  The 
strong,  when  we  profoundly 


neu 

above  making  a 
temptation  is  often  _ 

«ynipathise  with  a  nation  in  its  struggles,  to  give  it  some 
help,  although  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  war 
'on  its  behalf ;  but  we  ought  to  remember  that*in  such  a 
case  we  can  only  gratify  our  feeling  by  an  act  of 
injustice,  and  that  the  enemy  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
us  either  honest  neutrality  or  straightforward  hostility. 
When  our  sympathies  are  in  conflict  with  our  duty,  we 
ought  certainly  to  use  “  all  possible  solicitude  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida^ 
we  are  declared  not  to  have  done  so  ;  and  we  shall  not 
dispute  the  justice  of  that  decision,  however  much  we 
may  regret  to  see  next  year’s  surplus  taking  wings  to 
itself  and  fleeing  to  Washington. 

The  impoi*tant  question  decided  against  ns  in  the  case 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  whether  we  were  bound,  when  a 
vessel  had  violated  our  neutrality,  to  seize  it  whenever 
it  came  into  any  of  our  ports.  Much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist  concurring  with  the  arbitrators,  when  they 
say  that  ”  the  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality,  com¬ 
mitted  by  means  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and 
armament  of  a  vessel,  are  not  done  away  with  by  any 
commission  which  the  Government  of  the  belligerent 
power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  the  neutrality,  may 
afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel,  and  the  ultimate 
step  by  which  the  offence  is  completed  cannot  be  admis¬ 
sible  as  a  ground  for  the  consummation  of  his  fraud,  or 
become  the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence.”  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  make  it  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  seize  a  vessel  of  war,  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  violated  the  neutrality  of  that  nation,  imposes  on 
it  an  invidious  task,  and  might  be  taken  as  an  indirect 
admission  of  its  responsibility  for  its  previous  offences. 
It  is  well,  however,  before  discussing  such  a  question,  to 
wait  for  the  dissent  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  for  then 
only  shall  wo  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the  real  extent  of 
the  difference  among  the  arbitrators,  and  estimate  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  impair  the  permanent  value  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Court. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  Social  Science  Association  has  pretty  well 
passed  through  its  probation  of  ridicule,  and  is  coming 
to  be  recognised  as  a  valuable  agency  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  that  are  often  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole 
community,  though,  in  consequence  of  either  the  apathy 
or  the  ignorance  of  the  public  concerning  them,  actual, 
or  at  any  rate  satisfactory,  legislation  is  hardly  possible. 
To  some  extent  the  Association  justifies  the  sneers  of  its 
opponents  in  encouraging  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  to 
ride  their  hobbies,  and  in  forcing  upon  all  who  watch  its 
proceedings  a  great  deal  of  small  talk  that  is  useless,  if 
it  is  not  mischievous.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 
open  debatingbody,  from  Parliament  down  to  the  humblest 
Christian  Young  Men’s  Discussion  Society,  and  such 
inconveniences  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the 
advantage  of  enabling  prominent  philanthropists  of  all 
sorts  to  discuss  their  various  theories  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  of  giving  to  those  who  have  no  suggestions 
of  their  own  to  make  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
each  has  to  say,  and  of  being  thereby  guided  into  the 
best  line  of  thought  and  action.  The  social  science  of  the 
Association  is  by  no  means  so  rigid  or  precise  as  the  social 
science  that  philosophers  like  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  aim 
at  establishing.  But  it  is  an  approximation  thereto,  and, 
since  any  honest  effort  to  do  well  is  better  than  none  at 
all,  it  may  be  congratulated  on  having  already  helped 
materially  to  mend  some  of  the  evils  that  oppress  society. 
Neither  the  Ed r cation  Act,  the  Licensing  Act,  nor  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  a  very  satisfactory  performance; 
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airitation  and^  kindred  topics ;  but  we  are  anxious  to 
call  attention  to  the  excellent  good  sense  that  was  in 
Mr  Hastings’s  opening  address  in  the  department  of 
education.  If  the  battle  for  land  reform  has  still 
almost  to  be  began,  we  have  as  yet  had  only  the  first 
skirmishing  in  the  educational  battle  that  has  quickly 
to  be  fought  out.  Our  recent  legislation  for  securing 
primary  instruction  among  the  masses  is  very  uusatis> 
factory,  and  will  need  to  be  greatly  altered  and 
improved  before  long;  and  the  questions  connected 
with  higher  education,  to  which  Mr  Hastings  chiefly 
referred,  are  in  a  yet  more  backward  state.  The  old 
universities  and  public  schools,  endowed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  have  to  be  brought  back  to  the  fulfilment 
of  their  original  intentions,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  present  condition,  as  little  more  than 
perquisites  for  the  advantage  of  classes  that  are  already 
too  much  privileged.  Whether  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
State,  not  only  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
fairly  educated,  but  also  to  provide  them  with  a  free 
education,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved ;  but  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  abundant  funds  that  are  already  available  for 
the  superior  training  of  children  who  show  themselves 
competent  to  be  trained  above  the  ordinary  level. 
They  should  be  thrown  open  to  all,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  class  or  sex.  Existing  class  privileges 
are  bad  enough,  and  there  is  monstrous  abuse  in 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  universities  and  great 
schools  are  chiefiy  appropriated  to  the  sons  of  parents 
who  are  rich  enough  to  educate  them  in  other  ways, 
if  there  is  in  them  the  stufiT  out  of  which  highly-edu¬ 
cated  men  can  be  made ;  but  other  and  poorer  youths 
contrive  to  retain  some  of  the  benefits  originally  intended 
for  them,  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  give  them 
their  full  share.  The  case  of  girls  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  far  worse.  Only  here  and  there  do  they 
obtain  a  paltry  fraction  of  the  endowments  to  which 
they  have  as  good  a  right  as  boys.  They  must  have 
their  due,  and  if  that  can  only  be  won  for  them  when 
women  have  fought  their  way  to  political  representation 
and  are  able  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  this  is  a  cogent  reason  for  aiding  them  in  the 
struggle. 


THE  APATHETIC  RESIDUUM. 


In  every  constituency,  however  high  political  feeling 
may  run,  there  are  always  many  who  remain  aloft,  like 
tho  gods  of  Epicurus,  in  serene  repose,  undisturbed  by 
tho  political  storms  raging  beneath  them.  If  to  call  this 
portion  of  the  electoral  species  a  “  residuum  ”  seems 
disrespectful,  as  if  in  plain  English  they  w’ere  to  be 
called  the  dregs  of  the  electr)rs,  it  must  bo  understood 
that  the  reproach  applies  to  them  only  in  their  political 
capacity,  which  is  none  of  their  seeking,  and  which  they 
do  not  always  receive  with  gratitude.  This  in  the 
meantime,  but  it  is  fair  to  warn  our  political  Gallios 
that  they  will  not  always  be  the  objects  of  good- 
humoured  badinage  :  the  whip  of  the  moralist  is  already 
cracking,  and  they  will  by-and  by  feel  its  sting.  Even 
the  Tories  have  of  late  shown  a  singular  zeal.  They 
have  urged  every  elector  to  go  to  the  poll,  and  have  had 
to  lament  that  their  advice  has  not  always  been  taken. 
And  who  is  to  blame  ?  Of  course  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  fatal  Ballot  Bill,  we  are  solemnly  assured, 
is  taking  the  “  life  ”  out  of  elections,  and  revealing  the 
existence  of  an  **  apathetic  residuum  ”  of  such  magnitude 
ss  to  alarm  all  lovers  of  their  country.  The  interests 
of  the  party  will  not  suffer,  and,  if  they  did,  it  would 
not  trouble  the  Tory  press  ;  it  is  for  their  country  that 
they  mourn,  the  government  of  which,  by  the  apathy 
following  on  the  Ballot,  is  left  in  its  present  feeble  and 
treacherous  hands. 


How  much  of  truth  is  there  in  these  complaints  ? 
Is  the  Ballot  really  likely  to  increase  the  number  of 
abstentions  at  the  polling-booth  ?  And  if  it  is,  is  that  an 
These  questions  arc^  well  worth  considering, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  as  yet  upon  inadequate 
grounds.  The  elections  in  Pontefract  and  Preston  show 


a  diminished  vote  compared  with  the  last  general 
election,  but  that  proves  little  ;  for  in  Aberdeen,  before 
the  Ballot,  scarcely  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  registered' 
electors  went  to  the  poll.  In  truth,  even  a  general 
election  would  not  bo  conclusive  evidence,  unless 
there  were  as  much  preliminary  excitement  as  there  was 
about  tho  Irish  Church.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  two 
ways  in  which  tho  Ballot  might  discourage  voters.  It 
might  be  so  complicated  and  troublesome,  so  vexatious 
and  tedious,  that  a  great  many  would  not  venture  to  go 
through  the  ordeal.  This,  however,  is  very  unlikely. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Ballot  has  worked  with  a  quietness,, 
smoothness,  and  rapidity  exceeding  the  anticipations  of 
its  friends,  and  making  converts  of  its  enemies. 
Formerly,  those  quiet  electors  who  preferred  the 
certainty  of  limbs  whole  and  sound,  to  the  attractions  of 
voting  in  the  presence  of  “  lambs,”  may  have  been, 
frightened  away  by  the  open  elections :  but  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  most  timid  voter  need  now  be 
under  no  alarm ;  and  probably  many  now  record  their 
votes  who  never  did  so  before.  We  may,  therefore, 
dismiss,  as  chimerical,  the  suggestion  that  electors  abstain 
from  any  apprehended  difficulty  or  inconvenienco  in 
voting. 

There  seems  only  one  other  way  in  which  the  Ballot 
could  act  as  a  deterrent.  In  every  constituency  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  persons  may  be  found  whose  opinions  on 
political  questions  are  not  s©  pronounced  as  to  drive 
them  to  the  poll,  but  who  are  caught  hold  of  by  tho 
excitement  of  tho  day  of  polling,  and  the  publication  of 
returns,  and  dragged  to  the  booths.  In  a  place  like 
Preston  another  cause  is  at  work.  The  men  who  for¬ 
merly  voted  for  money  find  the  article  is  now  a  drug  in 
the  market,  and,  out  of  pure  disgust  at  the  low  state 
into  which  elections  have  fallen,  keep  aloof  from  tho 
unremunerated  contest.  Those  two  causes  seem  to 
explain  the  abstentions  at  Preston.  At  the  last  election 
nearly  every  vote  was  polled,  and  on  this  cjcasion  about 
2,000  stayed  away ;  but  this  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  of 
the  constituency,  and  cannot  bo  considered  large.  Tho 
men  that  look  for  money,  and  tho  men  that  do  not  know 
how  they  shall  vote  until  they  see  the  returns,  and  have 
no  political  principle  except  to  vote  with  the  local 
majority,  had  better  stay  away.  It  is  desirable  that 
every  elector  should  have  a  political  faith,  but  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  those  who  have  not  should 
be  brought  up  to  vote  against  those  who  have. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  elector  has 
political  opinions.  ’Tis  true  *tis  pity,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true. 
In  a  country  governed  by  representative  institutions 
there  cannot  be  too  many  political  thinker-s,  — men  who 
know  what  the  duty  of  a  Government  is,  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  theirs  shall  not  fail.  We  can  hardly  hope  to 
kindle  in  all  the  members  of  a  vast  nation  tho  same 
glowing  patriotism  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  free 
citizens  of  Greece ;  the  more  numerous  the  electorate, 
the  more  difficult  is  it  to  difluso  political  enlightenment 
and  zeal.  But  we  may  say,  woo  to  tho  nation  that  fails 
in  the  task.  The  deplorable  history  of  the  New  York 
frauds,  the  exposure  of  Tammany,  ought  to  teach  us  all 
the  folly  and  dangers  of  political  indifference.  In  that 
case  the  cancer  was  of  small  growth,  it  affected  only  a 
single  State ;  had  it  been  of  national  dimensions,  had 
there  been  a  Tammany  in  the  White  House  as  well  as 
at  New  York,  we  may  rest  assured  that  a  very  costly 
war  would  have  been  necessary  to  effect  a  reform.  It  is 
on  the  apathetic  residuum  that  nefarious  schemers  found 
their  hopes,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  chance 
of  success.  Happily  wo  have  suffered  nothing  to  bo 
compared  with  the  electors  of  New  York ;  but,  in  our 
smaller  w'ay,  we  have  tasted  tho  bitterness  of  tho  fruits 
of  apathy.  In  London,  probably,  tho  evil  is  greater  than 
elsewhere.  London  is  a  fortuitous  collection  of  atoms, 
without  any  social  cohesion.  The  territorial  principle 
breaks  down  utterly.  Nobody  knows  or  cares  to  know 
his  next  neighbour.  Society  upon  tho  principle  of 
neighbourhood  is  completely  abandoned  ;  and  London  is 
given  up  to  a  number  of  different  worlds,  geographically 
mixed  up,  but  spiritually  and  intellectually  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct.  We  have  the  fashionable  world,  the  political 
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world,  tho  artistic  world, — ^but  we  forbear  attempting  to 
enaraerafo  them,  for  they  are  legion.  And  the  result 
is  that  the  only  powers  in  London  are  the  licensed 
victuallers,  tho  religious  sects,  and  particular  organisa¬ 
tions.  Now,  as  all  voting  is  in  the  geographical  limits, 
tlio  groups  are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
friend  from  foe.  Hence  a  vast  amount  of  political  apathy, 
and  a  dangerous  collection  of  political  indifferentists. 

The  example  of  London  shows  that  political  apathy  is 
not  due  exclusively  to  ignorance.  It  may,  indeed,  concur 
with  much  political  intelligence  and  activity ;  and  does 
so,  whenever  the  ties  of  neighbourhood  are  dissolved. 
Why,  then,  not  try  in  London  a  system  of  voting  more 
.  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  its  huge  growth  ?  Since 
local  representation  is  so  palpably  a  failure,  why  not 
try  personal  representation  ?  It  just  so  happens  that 
London  presents  a  happy  case  for  the  experiment.  To 
give  it  members  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  has  been 
resisted  on  the  ground  of  the  monotonous  character  of 
the  representation.  There  is  no  colour  or  variety  in  the 
members,  it  is  alleged  ;  six  of  them  are  as  good  as  six- 
and-thirty.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  allega¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  undeniably  some  ground  for  it,  there 
is  at  any  rate  sufficient  inducement  to  try  to  overcome 
the  lethargic  disposition  of  the  London  voter.  Might 
not  a  genuine  political  life  be  created  by  dividing 
London  not  into  boroughs,  but  into  voting  sections,  thus 
allowing  persons  of  similar  views  to  combine  from  every 
part  of  the  metropolis  to  secure  at  least  one  of  the 
members  for  themselves  ?  This  could  be  so  easily  done 
that  the  experiment  seems  well  worth  trying.  London 
might  then  enjoy  its  proper  quota  of  members,  without 
losing,  but  rather  gaining,  in  freshness  and  variety. 
Instead  of  giving  up  the  whole  representation  to  the 
public-houses  and  the  churches,  a  fair  number  of  men 
might  be  elected  on  an  honest  political  platform.  If  w'e 
are  in  earnest  about  political  apathy,  wo  might  at  any 
rate  try  the  plan  of  personal  representation  before  giving 
up  ill  despair. 


BONxi  FIDE  TRAVELLERS. 

Tho  Attorney-General  was  excessively  merry  the 
other  day  at  Plymouth  over  the  relative  advantages  of  a 
code  and  a  digest,  and  was  very  severe  upon  the  mis¬ 
guided  folk  who  wished  to  pay  young  lawyers  to  make 
a  digest  of  the  existing  law.  Tliose  who  desire  to 
appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  a  digest,  and  to  see  what  it 
is  like  when  old  laivyers  make  it,  and  w  hat  a  satisfactory 
answer  it  provides  for  every  possible  difficulty,  should 
turn  to  their  text  books  under  the  topic  bond  fide  traveller, 
read  tho  various  decisions  there  given,  and  try  to  re¬ 
concile  them  with  fact.  Until  the  present  Licensing 
Act  was  passed  the  bond  fide  traveller  question  w’as 
one  in  which  practice  and  common  sense  had  hit 
upon  a  reasonable  comj>romise.  There  was  a  sort  of 
tacit  understanding,  nowhere  formally  expressed,  but 
everywhere  acted  upon,  that  a  bond  fide  traveller  meant 
in  the  first  place  a  really  bond  fide  traveller,  about  whose 
travelling  there  could  bo  no  possible  manner  of  doubt, 
and  in  the  second  place  a  Sunday  excursionist.  This 
latter  acceptation  of  tho  law  may  or  may  not  have  been 
W'arrantablc.  But  warrantable  or  not,  it  w'as  universally 
acted  upon.  In  tho  neighbourhood  of  any  city  or  large 
towm,  a  four-miles  walk,  or  a  journey  of  tho  same  length 
by  rail,  or  by  a  coach,  made  a  man  “  a  bond  fide”  and 
entitled  him  to  his  beer.  Lax  as  tho  rulo  may  have 
been,  it  yet  worked  fairly  well.  The  suburban  public- 
houses  drove  a  brisk  trade  on  Sunday  moniing,  it  is 
true.  But  it  was  a  legitimate  trade.  There  was  plenty 
of  drinking,  but  little  drunkenness.  And  as  soon  as  the 
march  of  bricks  and  mortar  swallowed  a  suburb  up,  as 
soon  as  it  became  a  place  whence,  and  not  a  place 
whither,  Sunday  excursionists  resorted,  then  its  public-, 
houses,  acquiescing  in  the  old  custom,  shut  their  doors 
upon  tho  Sabbath  moriiing.  Such  was  tho  practice. 
And  the  law  upon  the  matter — such  as  it  is — is  in  con- 
linmiity  wnth  it.  It  con.-ists  of  a  number  of  decisions 
given  by  the  judges  up‘.-n  appeals  from  a  magistrate’s 
conviction.  -  There  are,  of  course,  two  points  to  bo  con¬ 


sidered — whether  it  is  tho  publican  who  is  liable  f 
supplying  a  customer  within  prohibited  hours  if  he  be 
not  a  bond  J^e  traveller,  and  what  it  is  that  makes 
man  a  bond  fide  traveller.  Upon  the  first  of  th  ^ 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  one  decisional 
any  importance  which  exists,  that  of  Chief  Justice  Erie 
holds  that,  to  rightly  convict  the  publican,  it  mast  be 
established  that  he  had  a  mens  rea^  and  intended  to 
supply  drink  to  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  a 
traveller.  A  publican,  in  other  words,  is  justified  in 
supplying  drink  to  a  man  who  represents  himself  as  a 
bo7id  fide  traveller,  unless  he  has  reason  to  know  that  he 
is  not  what  he  represents  himself.  As  for  the  words 
bond  fide  traveller,  their  determination  is  less  explicit 
and  is  very  negative  in  its  character.  Only  two  points 
are  clear.  In  the  first  place  business  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  travel.  A  man  may  be  a  ti^aveller  who  goes 
out  for  liis  amusement.  And  in  the  second  place 
although  the  distance  travelled  is  a  “relevant*’  matter 
there  yet  is  no  fixed  distance  upon  which  the  law  is 
agreed,  for,  as  Chief  Justice  Erie  very  cogently  observed 
what  is  short  for  tho  vigorous  is  long  for  the  weakly, 
and  the  weakly  as  well  as  the  vigorous  have  a  right  to 
travel.  It  would  seem,  in  short,  according  to  Mr 
Justice  Crowder,  that  the  real  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  a  man  does  or  does  not  live  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ?  Nor  does  the  answer  always  hinge  upon  this 
alone.  For  an  animus  of  travel,  where  clear  proof  of  it 
exists  in  such  shape  as  a  railway  ticket,  makes  a  man  a 
traveller,  even  though  his  journey  is  as  yet  in  posse.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  and  reasonable 
rule  is  that  laid  dow  n  by  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  which 
is,  in  effect,  that  any  man  is  a  bond  fide  traveller  whether 
his  journey  be  short  or  long,  or  whether  it  be  for  pleasure 
or  for  business,  provided  only  that  he  has  nob  taken  the 
journey  with  the  express  purpose  of  providing  himself 
with  a  colourable  pretext  or  qualification  for  drinking. 
As  it  stands,  then,  the  law  is  distinctly  lenient;  and  it 
would  really  seem  that,  according  to  the  decisions  already 
given,  any  one  is  a  bond  fide  traveller  who  is  a  clear  three 
or  four  miles  distant  from  his  own  house. 

If  this  be  so,  the  recent  convictions  with  which  the 
papers  have  been  crowded  for  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  excessively  harsh.  It  would  indeed  seem 
as  if  a  notion  had  somehow  got  abroad  that  the 
express  object  and  end  of  the  new  Act  is  to  render 
the  licensed  victualler’s  life  a  burden  to  him,  and  as 
if  our  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  ^k  this 
view  of  the  position,  and  carried  it  out  with  what 
is  called  “  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  service.”  ^  More 
than  one  of  the  recent  convictions  assume  in  the 
face  of  all  authority  to  the  contrary — that  a  man  is  not 
a  bond  fide  traveller  unless  he  is  travelling  upon  business, 
and  has  gone  a  long  distance  ;  and  also  that  the  onus 
pi'obandi  lies  upon  the  publican,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prove  that  he  knew  the  man  really  was  what  he  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  being.  Several  of  these  decisions  have 
led  to  endorsements.  And  yet  it  is  very^  doubttu 
whether  any  one  of  them  will  hold  water.  It  is 
that  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Protection  Society 
not  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  naatter.  1  o 
Home  Office  is,  of  course,  too  busy  in  giving 
advice  to  meddlesome  Good  Templars  to  be  able  o 
consider  the  question.  Nor  would  its  opinion,  however 
interesting,  be  of  any  particular  weight  or  value  m  a 
court  of  law'.  . 


There  was  a  vast  amount  of  common  sense  m 


the  old 
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rule,  which  was,  in  effect,  that  a  public-house  in 
country  never  shut  its  doors  upon  a  respectable  excur 
sionist.  But  in  tho  meantime,  and  while  we  are 
through  tho  present  reign  of  terror,  it  is  well  ^  ^ 

in  what  it  is  that  the  difficulty  as  to  tho  bona  fids 
veller  has  its  origin.  There  is  a  broad  common-sens 
line  between  what  the  old  text  books  call  a  malum  ^ f 

and  what  they  call  a  malum  prohibitum. 
in  se  no  “excuse”  can  be  allowed.  But  for  ^  „ 

prohibitum^  such  as  is  drinking  on  the  Sunday  before 
of  the  clock,  the  law  is  bound  to  admit  a  “ 
excuse,  the  act  not  being  sufficiently  evil  m  its  J 
nature  to  warrant  against  it  a  rule  as  stringent  as 
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•jyhicb  is  made  against  homicide  or  theft,  or  arson,  or  to  know  what  the  people  will  raid,  provided  it  knows 
nenary,  or  any  other  malum  in  se.  Now  it  is  clear  that  how  to  road.  No  one,  however,  is  deceived  heroin.  The 
if  we  institute  a  particular  acta  wa^im  pro/u*W<«m,  with  people  will  read  the  newspaper.^  published  at  a  low 
the  proviso  that  it  may  be  done  upon  reasonable  excuse,  price  by  the  Government,  if  they  do  not  read  the  rcvolu- 
we  must  either  submit  to  perpetual  uncertainty  and  tionary  journals.  The  people  will  thus  be  more  and 
trouble,  or  else  must  go  further  and  declare  what  excuse  more  essentially  divided  into  two  hostile  classes ;  tho 
is  reasonable  and  what  is  not.  It  is  better  by  far,  and  political  struggle  will  penetrate  to  every  hearth,  will 
much  more  convenient,  to  have  a  hard  and  fast  line  take  the  place  there  of  social  life,  of  tho  life  of  tho 
which  causes  hardship  hero  and  there  than  to  have  no  family,  of  whatever  yet  remnins  of  national  health,  of 
rule  at  all.  As  wo  have  said,  the  old  practice  was  all  care  for  individual  duties,  and  of  work.  Science  will  gain 
that  could  he  wished.  Under  it  all  houses  in  London  nothing  thereby,  for  it  is  not  from  tho  people  that 
proper  were  rigidly  closed,  and  had  tho  most  perfectly  it  can  bo  expected  ;  but  disorder  will  gain  by  it,  tho 
bond  fide  traveller  in  the  world  presented  himself  at  the  national  dissolution  will  have  its  accomplishment.  /Iho 
Elephant  and  Castle,  or  the  Royal  Oak,  or  the  Britannia,  Radical  party  does  not  disquiet  itself  about  tlioso,_co"nso- 
or  the  Monster,  or  the  Angel,  he  would  have  been  quences;  it  is  satisfied  with  considering  that,' by 
politely  referred  to  a  hotel.  In  the  suburbs  e  contra,  reading,  the  people  will  succeed  in  throwing  off  every 
open  house  was  kept,  and  it  was  assumed  that  everybody  yoke,  and,  no  doubt,  in  delivering  it  from  its  adversaries, 
was  a  bond  fide  tmveller  who  chose  to  present  himself  It  sees  obstacles  to  be  overthrown,  and  strives  to  over- 
as  such.  In  short,  the  hard  and  fast  line  was  practically  throw  them  without  asking  itself  what  will  be  tho 
drawn  by  the  character  of  the  locality,  and  not,  as  the  consequence  of  that  operation,  or  by  ivhat  social  bonds 
judges’  decisions  would  seem  to  imply,  by  the  character  it  will  maintain  tho  existence  of  a  nation  deprived  of 
of  the  customer.  At  present,  however,  the  new  Act  has  its  constitutive  elements,  or  in  virtue  of  what  merits  it 
upset  everything,  and,  in  direct  defiance  of  all  precedent,  shall  itself  rule  or  simply  continue  to  exist.  Tho  illusion 
publicans  are  being  fined,-  although  there  is  no  proof  of  a  cherished  up  to  tho  present  time  concerning  tho  cflicacy 
mens  rea,  and  customers  are  being  fined  who  are  as  of  the  proposed  panacea  is  the  more  daring,  that  already 
clearly  bond  fide  travellers  in  tho  eye  of  the  law  as  it  is  the  results  of  teaching  separated  from  education  and  from 
possible  for  them  to  bo.  normal  conditions  of  existence  appear  to  leave  nothing 

The  point  is  one  so  often  occurring  that  it  must  bo  desirable.  Barren  and  wdthout  depth  in  the  higher 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  ranks,  teaching  produces  only  an  incurable  sclf-sufll- 
to  say  that  nobody  shall  be  served  within  the  prohibited  ciency  in  the  middle  classes,  shut  out  from  all  progress  and 
hours,  whether  he  be  a  feowa/de  traveller  or  not.  And  it  all  study  among  the  rich,  and  only  contempt  for 

would  be  equally  possible  to  allow  public-houses  to  remain  productive  activity  and  subversive  passions  among  tho 
open  all  Sunday.  But  if  a  compromise  is  wanted  between  poor.  In  the  lower  strata,  wherever  teaching  has 
the  two  extremes  the  only  really  feasible  one  is  that  wo  penetrated  until  now  in  a  way  to  manifest  its  influence, 
should,  in  effect,  allow  open  house  to  be  kept  in  those  either  it  has  turned  the  labourer  from  tho  fields  and  tho 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  immediately  adjacent  artisan  from  tho  workshop,  or  it  has  led  the  workmen  to 
to  large  towns.  This  was  the  old  rule.  It  worked  l^and  themselves  together  to  ingraft  upon  political  revo- 
very  well,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  why  it  should  lutions,  of  pure  form  in  their  eyes,  tho  only  revolution 
be  disturbed.  Should  it,  however,  be  desirable  to  put  appears  to  them  radical,  that  is  to  say,  economical 

the  matter  upon  an  entirely  new  footing,  it  would,  per-  and  social  subversion.  This  is  what  teaching,  employed 
haps,  be  as  w’ell  to  do  for  the  bond  fide  traveller  what  as  an  abstract  force,  as  a  simple  mechanical  lever,  has 
Kant  did  for  the  theory  of  thought,  and  Newton  for  the  produced  up  to  tho  present,  and  nothing  authorises  tho 
whole  theory  of  physics.  Let  us  adopt  an  entirely  new  ^ope  ^liat  it  can  produce  anything  else.  Tho  forecast 
point  of  view,  and  make  the  drinking  within  prohibited  ^^at  can  be  made  in  respect  to  this  is  corroborated  on 
hours  an  offence  on  tho  part,  not  of  the  publican,  but  of  one  hand  by  tho  ignorance  of  the  men  who  wish  to 
the  customer.  Common  sense  suggests  that  it  is  far  employ  this  lever,  an  ignorance  carried  to  such  a  point 
more  easy  for  a  publican  to  distinguish  by  sight  a  loose  in  speaking  about  instruction,  they  know  not 

woman  or  an  habitual  thief  than  it  is  for  him  to  dis-  clearly  about  what  they  speak ;  on  the  other  hand,  by 
criminate  between  the  traveller  and  the  man  who  puerile  and  false  ideas  generally  diffused  in  Franco 

merely  gives  himself  out  as  such.  Why,  then,  should  such  a*  fhis  da,y  in  regard  to  religion,  philosophy,  morals, 
an  onus  bo  put  upon  him  ?  Why  should  we  not  arrest,  politics,  history  and  the  economical  and  physiological 
summon,  and  otherwise  harry  and  molest  the  man  who  sciences,  summarily,  in  regard  to  everything  that 
gives  himself  out  as  a  bond  fide  traveller,  when  in  faith  he  ^  form  tho  basis  of  true  instruction.  Tho  error 

is  not  such?  This  could  be  done  easily  enough,  exactly  as  of  the  partisans  of  tho  mystic  and  empirical  thesis  in 
we  now  punish  persons  who  travel  by  rail  in  a  class  of  question  proved,  when  it  began  to  spread  itself,  tho 
carriage  superior  to  that  for  which  they  have  taken  their  forgetfulness  of  traditions  and  the  weakness  of  doctrinc.s  ; 
ticket.  But  the  fact  is  that,  if  any  such  reign  of  perse-  but,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  after  its 
ention  were  commenced,  the  public  would  rebel;  and  continuance,  after  its  fall  and  tho  cv’’ents  of  18/1,  the 
consequently,  as  somebody  must  be  harassed,  it  is  resolved  persistence  in  this  error  demonstrates  that  the  men  of 
for  the  present  to  harass  the  licensed  victualler.  ^be  Right  are  not  the  only  incorrKjihles. 

All  this  unnecessary  legislation  is  from  beginning  to  The  law  of  1833,  the  provisions  of  which  regulate 
end  wrong  in  principle,  and  leads  to  endless  confusion,  still  the  matter  of  primary  instruction,  notwithstanding 
There  is  no  more  real  reason  why  beer  should  not  be  the  various  changes  to  w’hicli  that  instruction  has  been 
sold,  except  to  a  band  fide  traveller,  before  one  subjected  since,  decrees  a  gratuity  for  all  children  of 
©clock  on  Sunday,  than  there  is  for  forbidding  the  indigent  parents.  A  liberal  application  of  that  law 
sale  of  jam  tarts,  except  to  a  bond  fide  schoolboy,  appears  still  to  many  persons  preferable  to  all  tho 
before  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday.  Where  such  a  rule  reforms  tried  or  proposed.  Hero  is  a  summary  of  tho 
trenches  seriously  upon  the  comfort  of  the  public,  it  objections  to  that  system :  In  tho  first  place,  the  gratuity 
either  becomes  avowedly  a  dead  letter,  or  else  some  affects  only  the  monthly  contributions  which  make  u{» 
reasonable  and  workable  compromise  is  adopted.  Some  the  salary  of  tho  teacher ;  it  does  not  even  include  the 
^ch  workable  compromise,  some  rough  and  ready  rule,  other  school  expenses,  such  as  tho  purchase  of  books 
18  wanted  for  the  bond  fide  traveller  question.  The  old  and  other  necessaries ;  it  docs  not  indemnify  tho  family 
rule  answered  all  reasonable  purposes.  But  at  present,  for  the  expense  of  the  food  and  keep  of  a  child  which, 
and  under  the  righteous  rigour  of  the  new  Act,  all  is  deprived  by  the  school  of  its  liberty  for  immediately 
vexation  of  spirit.  productive  work,  becomes  a  more  burden  to  its  parents. 

This  consideration  is  important  in  the  country  where  tho 
FRANCE  AND  STATE  EDUCATION.— III.  labour  of  children,  always  useful,  becomes  almost 
Primary  education  gratuitous,  compulsory,  and  lay  i  indispensable  in  the  farm  at  certain  periods  of  tho  year  ; 
8Jcb  was  under  the  Empire,  such  still  is  the  favourite  and,  on  this  point,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  tho 
theme  of  the  Radical  Left.  This  party  is  not  anxious  conditions  of  field  labour  are  not  the  same  in  France 
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ns  in  England.  Secondly,  democratic  principles  are 
repugnant  to  tlie  introduction  by  the  law  of  a  distinction 
foQuded  on  indigence,  particularly  on  a  special  indigence 
attributed  for  this  object  to  families  not  otherwise  set 
down  as  dependent  on  public  charity.  Consequently 
it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  gratuity  should  be 
for  all,  though  this  principle  heavily  burdens  the  poor 
•by  throwing  upon  the  community — a  large  proportion 
of  who.se  rates  falls  on  the  poorer  class — the  expenses 
of  educating  the  non-indigents.  Herein  the  material 
intere.sts  of  the  common  people  are  sacrificed  to  the 
'democratic  spirit.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  solution 
is  very  far  from  satisfying  the  first  objection,  which 
is  the  necessity  for-  poor  children  to  earn  their  living. 
It  is  then  purely  theoretical ;  accordingly,  to  reduce 
it  to  practice,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  power 
of  the  State.  To  the  abstract  principle  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  gratuity  it  is  proposed  to  add  another  abstract 
principle,  that  of  obligation,  not,  as  M.  Dupanloup  rea¬ 
sonably  demands,  moral  obligation,  resting  on  the  social 
state  and  the  effort  of  opinion,  but  obligation  by  the 
State,  with  its  cortege  of  material  penalties.  Thus  from 
the  fact  that  the  State,  an  internal  organism  of  the  nation, 
by  absorbing  to  its  own  extreme  peril  the  social  activity, 
and  arresting  thereby  the  development  of  the  external 
form  of  this  collective  body,  has  fettered  social  functions, 
and  in  the  first  rank,  that  of  general  education,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  to  the  State  must  be  given  up  the  care  of 
accomplishing  this  function  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  work 
of  social  atrophy  and  political  hypertrophy  must  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  heaping  together  of  the  two  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  of  obligation  and  gratuity — Pelion  upon  Ossa — is 
not  sufficient  for  the  revolutionary  party ;  it  wants  a 
third  story  to  its  tower  of  abstraction,  the  lay  principle, 
which,  answering  to  the  affirmation  of  no  reality,  of  no 
form,  nor  even  of  any  social  conception,  is  at  this  present 
only  a  pure  negation  of  every  social  and  religious  idea. 
In  a  word,  in  the  language  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
the  lay  principle,  obligation,  gratuity,  instruction  itself 
are  purely  negative  entities.  Now,  nothing  is  created  by 
Jiegations.  The  clerical  party  and  the  revolutionary 
party  both  maintain  themselves  by  reciprocal  negations  ; 
both  are  without  any  directly  affirmative  principle  which 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  national  reconstitution.  Now, 
there  are  in  France  at  the  present  time  betw'een  these 
two  parties,  in  the  order  of  real  force.s,  only  private  ambi¬ 
tions  without  elevation  and  without  mi.ssion.  We  can 
only  seek,  then,  for  the  beginning  of  a  regeneration  in 
fhe  order  of  virtual  forces — ideas — around  which  the 
clememtary  activities  may  be  drawn  and  subjected  to 
the  law'  of  a  new  aggrt'gation. 

Secondary  education  is  properly  the  privilege  of 
the  bourgeoisie  constituted  by  the  laws  of  the  Revolu’ion, 
the  sole  work  of  those  law’s,  the  one  institution  of  our 
century,  an  unconscious  and  ephemeral  ,sw’ay,  of  which 
in  1851  we  saw  the  abdication,  in  1870  the  exhau.stion, 
in  May,  1871,  the  last  convulsion,  and  whereof  the  disso¬ 
lution  has  been  going  on  precipitately  at  Versailles  from 
that  lugubrious  date.  13y  the  so-called  revolutionary 
laws,  the  ancient  privileges  w’cre  abolished,  and  with  them 
the  duties  attached  to  them.  One  privilege  still  subsists, 
that  of  material  force  or  money,  which  cannot  be  abolished 
by  any  law  nor  limited  except  by  institutions  of  a  moral 
order ;  this  privilege  subsisted  alone  without  any  duty 
being  attached  to  it.  At  the  same  time  the  law,  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  successions  and  decreasing  their  indefinite 
•divisibility,  opposed  itself  to  the  formation  on  the  basis 
of  money  of  a  continuous  class,  of  a  tradition  of  families, 
and  also  to  the  springing  up  of  principles  and  duties  out 
of  certain  and  public  interests.  The  new  bourgeoisie 
rthus  created  w'as  not  an  historical  class,  but  a  tempo! ary 
league,  an  anonymous  company  in  which  among  the 
changes  of  the  stockholders  the  shares  only  are  perma¬ 
nent,  an  agio  office  to  which  every  one  comes  in  his 
turn  to  gamble,  to  gain  or  to  lose.  Its  organic  principle 
is  not  the  “  development  of  man  by  things,”  but  the 
absolute  enslaving  of  man  to  things.”  Instruction 
bec.ame  a  right  of  money,  and  the  State,  as  mere  manager 
of  the  actual  interests  of  the  shaTers  of  the  public  fortune, 
undertook  to  furnish  knowledge  and  ability  at  the  most 


moderate  price.  The  level  of  «ie  paying  intelligenee 
getting  lower,  the  level  of  the  studies  was  lowered 
portionately ;  supply  followed  demand.  The  courses  bein 
made  not  for  those  who  could  follow  them  but  f  ^ 
those  who  could  pay  for  them,  out  of  forty  punfi*^ 
who  follow  a  course  hardly  five  are  up  to  it! 
requirements,  five  more  endeavour  to  attain  them  th 
remaining  thirty  have  not  one  of  the  qualifications  or 
of  the  dispositions  necessary  for  that  object,  and  it  is  for 
these  thirty  that  the  professor  is  enjoined  to  make  his 
course.  The  bourgeois  lad  must  enter  the  colleges  of 
the  State  and  obtain  its  diplomas,  and  the  instruction 
and  the  examinations  must  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his 
capacity ;  and  in  the  extreme  case  in  which  his  absolute 
inability  makes  him  refractory  to  all  regular  preparation 
the  free  schools  reserve  for  him  not  more  attentive  or 
rational  care,  but  a  process  of  cramming  analogous  to 
that  inflicted  on  geese.  Pupils  do  not  learn  in  these 
schools  the  useful  matter  for  the  examinations,  they  gorge 
it,  to  reject  afterwards  the  undigested  food.  This  is  what 
free  teaching  comes  to.  A  noble  rivalry  with  the  State 
colleges  is  in  the  actual  state  of  social  habits  impossible. 
It  seems  only  like  a  mechanical  driving  wheel  for  all  those 
who,  despite  official  complaisance,  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  diplomas,  among  the  warranted 
candidates  to  every  clerkship,  to  every  rank. 


I'he  ministers  w  ho  in  the  second  period  of  the  Empire 
directed  the  manufacture  of  our  generation  of  literates 
without  instruction,  of  doctors  without  d  octrine,  of 
jurists  without  principles  of  law,  made  a  great  noise 
about  certain  reforms  of  programmes  which,  according 
to  them,  would  have  the  virtue  of  blowing  knowledge 
into  us  without  study,  as  quacks  boast  of  extracting 
teeth  without  pain,  and  the  re.sult  of  this  officii 
quackery  was  such  as  it  only  could  be.  The  reform 
to  be  effected  w’as  simple,  the  edict  might  have  been 
given  in  two  lines  thus  conceived :  “  Only  those  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  study  regulated  by  the 
State  who  are  capable  of  following  them.”  But  these 
two  lines  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  flames  of 
a  revolution  more  serious  than  that  of  the  4th  of 
September,  and  more  radical  than  that  of  the  18th 
of  March ;  they  would  imply  the  abolition  of  the 
privilege  of  money ;  they  would  inaugumte  the 
reign  of  justice,  of  light  and  of  liberty.  Therefore, 
our  legislators  have  taken  good  care  up  to  the  present 
time  not  to  write  them.  The  greater  number  of  the  men 
who  profess  what  are  called  revolutionary  opinions  being 
only,  even  when  for  the  sake  of  bringing  themselves  for¬ 
ward  they  lean  on  demagogic  movements,  members  of  what 
is  wrongly  called  the  bourgeoisie^  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  show  themselves  on  this  point  as 
reserved  as  the  ministers  of  the  Empire.  We  ^nno^ 
however,  but  wonder  that  the  apostles  of  Socialism  did 
not  make  such  a  reform  the  theme  of  their  “  revendica- 
tions.”  This  resulted  from  their  ignorance,  which  has 
engendered  in  them  a  horror  of  instruction.  The  mos 
categorical  among  them  reject  in  the  name  of  demo¬ 
cratic  equality  whatever  may  exceed  the  common  eve 
of  intelligence.  Others  content  themselves  with  con 
demning  classical  education,  whence  every  evil  comes  ^ 
us,  aristocratic  Gorgons,  Philosophy,  Greek 
Of  the  last  two  it  is  amazing  there  should  be  still  any 
complaints  :  there  is  so  little  of  them  left. 

If  the  exposition  we  have  made  of  the  state  of  pn  i 
instruction  in  PVance  is  a  faithful  one,  if  our  observations 
of  the  tendenc’es  which  now  struggle  on  tha  are 
are  exact,  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  it 
public  instruction,  like  everything  else  which  sti  a  e 
in  France  an  appearance  of  a  national  institu  ion, 
reached  the  last  phase  of  decomposition ;  t  a 
doctrines,  or  rather  the  tendencies  and  the  m 
which  agitate  themselves  about  the  surface  of  t 

tion,  are  only  tokens  of  the  disorganisation  whic  is  & 

completed;  that  public  education  dt pends  on  t  e  ^ 
milieu  ;  that  the  social  milieu  no  longer  exists  in  ’ 

that  it  cannot  be  restored  except  by  virtue  ®  ®  ..j 

formula  which  has  yet  to  be  developed,  i- 

not  issue  from  the  existing  notion  of  the  State,  a 
from  the  restoration  of  the  antinomical  term. 
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The  question,  then,  is  not  of  a  special  order ;  it  returns 
into  the  general  question  of  the  constitutive  conditions 
of  French  unity  at  this  day,  and  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
a  separate  solution.  As  a  separate  question  wo  may  as 
well  abandon  it  to  the  seekers  of  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
that  is  to  say,  to  those  parties  who  dispute  over  a  bone 
and  do  not  perceive  that  its  marrow  is  gone. 

Jean  Larocque. 


.  LONDON  STRANGERS. 

The  Waterloo-bridge  tragedy  gave  another  nice  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  a  worthy  contemporary,  which  boasts  of  having 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  world,  to  write  a  few  columns 
of  sentimentalism,  which  suits  that  journal  just  as  much  as 
orange  blossoms  suit  certain  ladies  unexpectedly  entering  the 
temple  of  Hymen  after  a  long  career  pursued  in  a  somewhat 
different  direction.  An  old  saying  teaches  that  of  the 
.dead  either  good  or  nothing  should  be  said,  and  the  best 
way  would  certainly  have  been  to  leave  poor  Alice  Blanche 
Oswald  alone,  for  little  good  can  be  said  of  an  unhappy 
girl  whom  one  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  having 
been  “  but  half-educated,”  “  full  of  wild  fancies,” 
-“given  to  day-dreams,”  “offering  to  braid  her  hair 
and  to  wear  a  mop-cap,”  sending  a  gentleman  of 
Edinburgh,  from  whom  she  wished  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  as  housekeeper,  “  some  specimens  of  her  own 
poetry,  and  in  the  same  breath  wishing  him  to  believe  that 
she  is  willing  to  scrub  and  to  black  boots.”  Such  persons, 
when  without  means  of  their  own,  without  parents  or 
friends,  must  die,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  death  is  often 
but  a  boon  to  them.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  con¬ 
demn  “  the  prosaic,  hard-hearted  world  given  to  weighing 
and  measuring  everything,”  because  it  is  not  given  to  those 
poetic  feelings  and  soft-hearted  sentiments  which  seem 
nowand  then  to  seize  our  non -weighing  and  non-measuring 
contemporary  like  fits  of  some  incurable  illness.  There 
is  also  no  reason  to  say  that  “  our  modern  system  of 
education  trains  the  mind  alone  and  not  the  character,” 
for  it  is  sadly  evident  that  in  Alice  Blanche  Oswald 
character  was  only  too  well-trained,  since  it  gave  her 
the  courage  to  throw  herself  from  the  bridge ;  while 
the  mind  seems  not  to  have  been  trained  at  all.  But 
not  to  say  all  that  would  have  been  to  renounce  the 
angelic  role  our  contemporary  has  assumed  on  the  world’s 
stage.  And  so  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things  have  been 
written  for  several  consecutive  days,  and  have  so  strongly 
impressed  the  public  mind  that  not  only  a  shower  of 
letters  was  provoked,  but  a  good  many  offers  of  more  or 
less  considerable  sums  of  money  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  deceased,  and  for 
establishing  another  Strangers*  Home  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing,  remarkably  badly  managed,  and  serving — 
as  one  of  the  numerous  correspondents  on  that  subject 
remarked — but  as  “  mere  warming-pans  for  Tartuffes.” 

Now,  it  may  seem  unkind  not  to  acknowledge  the 
benevolence  of  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  public 
to  answer  to  this  appeal ;  bub  the  question  has  several 
aspects  besides  that  which  discloses  once  more  how  vast 
is  in  England  the  number  of  persons  ready  to  alleviate 
any  suffering  the  existence  of  which  has  been  more  or  less 
forcibly  brought  to  bear  upon  their  minds.  The  first  of 
these  aspects  is  that  the  more  homes  for  strangers  there 
are,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  destitute  strangers  to 
be  found ;  and  in  a  country  where  aboriginal  misery  is  so 
great  it  would  seem  both  bad  policy  in  general  and  a 
particularly  great  injustice  to  the  struggling  classes  of  this  j 
country  to  relieve  foreigners  whom  fancy,  restlessness, 
Ignorance,  or,  say,  even  mischance,  brought  to  these  shores 
Without  any  means  to  support  themselves.  With  the 
exception  of  Belgium,  England  is  the  most  densely- 
populated  country  in  the  whole  world.  Some  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty -nine  human  souls  live  here  upon  every 
8(^are  mile  of  not  very  fertile  and  very  heavily  taxed  land, 
^hile  the  United  States  have  barely  fourteen  inhabitants 
per  square  mile,  Russia  ten,  Mexico  seven,  and  Brazil  three, 
these  facts  should  be  impressed  as  strongly  as  possible  upon 
he  mind  of  people  who  do  not  care  to  stay  at  home,  and 
“'rho  try  to  get  a  living  abroad.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly 
shown  to  them  that  if  they  have  no  special  knowledge  of  | 


some  sort,  they  had  better  keep  away  from  the  shores  of 
these  small  and  overpeopled  islands,  where  every  department 
of  life  is  an  overcrowded  trade,  and  whete  almost  every 
child  in  the  street  is  a  struggling  business  man  in  his  line. 
Foreigners  who  have  either  talent  or  some  special  know¬ 
ledge  and  abilities  make  nowhere  a  better  thing  of  it  than 
here.  Clever  people,  from  Madame  Patti  down  to  the 
humblest  “  Hanoverian  governess  with  Parisian  French,” 
or  a  still  humbler  hairdresser  or  cook,  make  money  in 
England  much  easier  than  they  could  make  it  at  home, 
More  than  that,  half  of  the  city  of  London  is  full  of 
all  sorts  of  foreign  merchants  \vho  came  hero  penniless, 
without  any  sort  of  knowledge  except  the  knowledge  of 
their  tongue,  and  without  any  other  implement  of  labour 
than  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction  from  some  foreign 
customers  of  a  London  firm.  And  in  a  good  many  cases 
they  are  now  at  the  head  of  those  very  firms  to  which 
they  have  been  introduced.  In  fact,  the  city  of  London 
is  daily  becoming’  more  and  more  exclusively  a  German 
and  Jewish  colony.  Take  away  from  it  its  decorative 
inutilities  of  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  the  like,  which 
are  still  more  or  less  British,  and  you  will  scarcely 
have  anything  left  but  Teutons  and  Israelites,  with  the 
addition  of  a  perfect  macedoine  of  all  sorts  of  other  foreign 
nationalities.  There  are,  of  course,  many  Englishmen 
abroad,  too,  but  nowhere  do  they  reach  anything  like  the 
proportion  in  which  sundry  foreign  nations  are  represented 
here.  Besides,  except  in  the  case  of  America,  where 
they  go  as  mere  emigrants  in  search  of  work,  Englishmen 
are  always  to  be  seen  abroad  in  some  definite  capacity, 
carrying  on  businesses  of  their  own,  and  with  means  of 
their  own.  Whether  they  be  bankers,  merchants,  engi¬ 
neers,  contractors,  missionaries,  or  pickpockets,  they  arrive 
with  all  the  capital,  implements,  knowledge,  .abilities, 
and  experience  wanted,  and  hardly  has  any  one  ever  seen 
a  destitute  Englishman  abroad;  while  London  swarms 
with  all  sorts  of  foreigners,  who  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  have  a  piece  of  bread  to-morrow,  and  all  over  the 
English-speaking  countries  the  number  of  such  nondescript 
strangers  is  painfully  increasing  every  year. 

To  promote,  under  such  circumstances,  the  establishment 
of  strangers’  homes  is  only  to  increase  the  evil,  and  to 
encourage  the  immigration  of  foreigners  for  no  better  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  of  underselling  the  English  working  men’s 
labour,  or  to  speculate  upon  the  charitable  disposition  of 
some  old  people,  enriched  by  a  lifelong  underpaying  of  the 
same  working  men.  Of  course  there  may  happen,  now  and 
then,  a  case  in  which  a  stranger,  like  Alice  Blanche  Oswald, 
finds  herself  brought  into  this  country,  not  through  any 
fancy  of  her  own,  and  left  without  any  means  to  return 
home.  But  such  cases  are  quite  an  exception,  for  if,  as  it 
has  been  stated  with  reference  to  this  case,  the  American 
Consul  has  no  funds  at  his  disposal  to  send  back  destitute 
countrymen  of  his,  there  is  not  a  single  European  State 
whose  representative  in  England  would  not  be  bound  to 
take  care  of  a  destitute  man  or  woman  of  his  nationality 
who  would  apply  for  a  passage  home. 

It  is  most  curious  to  observe  how  apt  is  the  dull,  heavy, 
and  cold-blooded  nature  of  a  Briton  to  turn  sentimental 
under  the  influence  of  a  “fine ”  leading  article.  Hundreds 
of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  die  yearly  of  starvation, 
and  no  one  seems  to  take  more  notice  of  it  than  is  implied 
in  a  short  newspaper  paragraph.  But  if  a  paper  of  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  world,  short  of  any  catching 
topics,  were  to  write  next  Monday  a  nice  article  about  a 
pretty  little  sparrow  run  over  by  a  ’bus  in  Fleet-street, 
there  would  at  once  spring  up  a  society  for  the  protection 
of  pretty  little  sparrows,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  heart¬ 
less  ’bus  drivers,  with  ample  funds  to  carry  out  the 
useful  and  benevolent  work..  If  Alice  Blanche  Oswald 
had  applied  for  help  or  work  to  any  of  those  persons  who 
write  now  so  touchingly  and  propose  money  so  willingly, 
she  would  have  been  pretty  sure  either  to  meet  with  a 
brutal  refusal,  or  to  be  humbugged  and  cheated.  But  as 
soon  as  matters  have  become  irreparable,  and  when  an 
occasion  has  been  given  to  sentimental  writing,  proposals 
of  assistance,  suggestions  for  establishing  special  drags  for 
foreigners,  and  for  protecting  Waterloo-bridge  by  wire  of 
galvanised  iron,  flow  in  as  freely  as  the  dark  waters  of  the 
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they  came  from.  They  have  farther  to  show  thaf  «, 
have  been  vaccinated,  or  had  the  small-pox  Tli  ^ 
not  enter  before  the  1st  of  Julj,  nor  after  the 
days  of  this  month  have  elapsed.  Kxaminations  »  *®" 
tions,  and  distribution  of  prizes  take  place  onlv  af'S?' 
end  of  Jane.  ^ 

Daring  the  year  of  residence  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  six  times,  with  thp,*,.  ^ 

and  mothers  or  hasband^  or  with  persons 
pointed  oat  by  these.  No  pregnant  woman  can 
admitted  as  a  stndent.  The  price  of  pension  or  board 
including  instruction  and  food,  is  600  francs  or  24/ ’ 
payable  quarterly,  in  advance ;  and  36  francs  addf 
tional  is  charged  for  washing.  The  price  of  books  is 
42  francs,  and  of  instruments  19-75  francs,  « 

total  of  only  271  18s.  6d.  for  one  year  of  an  educatlu 
which  IS  very  practical  and  thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes 
Dr  C.  Mauriac  showed  me  the  lecture-room  where 
Madame  Cal6  was  lecturing  to  the  students,  and 
where  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Madame  Lachapelle 
along  with  those  of  Baudeloque,  Dubois,  and  others- 
and.I  was  shown  by  one  of  the  young  pupil  Sages-Femm^ 
the  druggist’s  shop,  the  anatomical  figures  and  plates 
and  other  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  this  most 
admirable  institution  for  the  daughters  of  France. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  a 
school  for  midwifery  for  women  at  the  H6pital  des 
Cliniqu4s,  where  there  are  also  some  fifty  students  of 
all  ages  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  students  live  where  they 
like,  and  have  nothing  at  all  to  pay  for  the  instruction 
they  get,  which  is  confined  entirely  to  midwifery. 
It  is  chiefly  frequented  by  students  who  live  at 
home  in  Paris ;  and  the  only  qualification  for  attend¬ 
ing  these  classes  is  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing  French.  The  students  are  thus  not  so 
well  instructed  as  in  the  Maternity  ;  but  it  suits 
the  means  and  tastes  of  many  better  than  the  more 
conventual  style  of  education.  Each  pupil  remains 
one  night  and  one  day  a  week  in  the 'hospital,  in 
attendance  on  cases  in  the  wards,  and  passes  the  rest 
of  the  week  at  home.  After  passing  a  year  at  either  of 
these  hospitals,  the  students  are  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  for  medals,  and  are  allowed  to  come  up  for 
examination,  and  pay  some  4/.  16s.  for  their  diploma  of 
Sage-Femme,  As  I  know  well  the  miserably  unpro¬ 
vided  state  of  many  of  our  country  districts  in  the 
matter  of  medical  assistance  in  labours,  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  there  were  many  women  in  Britain  as  well 
taught  in  midwifery  as  these  ladies  are,  almost  all  the 
simpler  cases  of  midwifery  would  fall  to  their  care. 
Besides,  this  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  given  to  me 
orally. 

If  it  bo  not  asking  too  much,  I  would  beg  you,  in  as  far 
as  lies  in  your  power,  to  urge  on  the  English  peome 
towards  granting  education  in  medicine  to  women.  Of 
coarse  the  suflrage  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  air 
points,  and  funds  should  not  bo  diverted  in  any  way 
from  such  a  magnificent  enterprise  as  that  of  securing  a 
representation  for  the  other  sex.  Still,  in  my  opinion, 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  towards  any  future  advance  in 
since  true  civilisation  can  only  be  reached  when  bo 
men  and  women  understand  what  are  the  conditions  o 
health,  and  even  of  existence,  of  the  human 
France  has  not  been  quite  so  stupid  as  England,  an 
the  sooner  we  do  better  than  we  have  done,  and  ® 
to  excel  the  French  in  the  soundness  of  me  i 
education  for  our  women,  the  nobler  and  more  ogreea 


respect  Republican  institutions  might  have  been  inclined 
to  predict)  in  female  medical  education  ;  for  there  are 
now  in  the  university  at  Zurich  no  less  than  sixty-three 
lady  students,  fifty-one  of  whom — including  forty-four 
Russians — attend  the  medical,  and  twelve  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  courses.  So  that  it  seems  nearly  one  fourth  part  of 
the  medical  students  at  Zurich  are  of  the  subjected  sex. 
That  so  many  of  these  ladies  should  be  Russian  is 
accounted  for  by  a  young  medical  man  I  lately  spoke 
with  in  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  in  Russia  the  upper 
schools  have  been  recently  thrown  open  to  the  female 
sex  :  so  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  women  in  Russia 
alone  of  all  European  countries,  at  this  moment,  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  purely  professional  studies,  such  as 
medicine.  France  has  for  many  years  done  something 
in  this  direction,  which  is  more  than,  alas !  we  can  say 
for  England. 

In  a  flying  visit  to  Paris  for  a  few  days,  lately,  I  had  a 
rather  rare  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Maternite,  or  hos¬ 
pital  for  accouchements,  situated  next  door  to  the  H.  du 
Midi,  as  my  kind  friend.  Dr  0.  Mauriac,  was  attending 
some  of  the  patients  in  the  Maternite,  who  had  fallen  sick 
after  delivery,  together  with  one  or  two  of  the  young 
lady  students  in  the  hospital.  As  we  have  no  similar 
institution  to  this  in  London,  and  as  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  education  of  women  in  medicine 
is  one  of  the  noblest  movements  of  the  day,  I  may  be 
allowed,  perhaps,  to  give  you  some  details  of  the  Mater¬ 
nite  Hospital,  and  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  it. 

The  hospital  is  a  large  building  with  some  ten  acres, 
perhaps,  of  ground  attached  to  it,  all  enclosed  within 
lofty  walls,  and  adjoining  the  Observatoire,  the  H.  du 
Midi,  and  the  H.  Cochin.  There  are,  nowadays,  only 
some  sixty  women  taken  into  the  wards,  since  the 
admirable  works  of  Lefort  and  others  have  pointed  out 
the  great  danger  of  packing  lying-in  women  into  such 
hospitals ;  and,  consequently,  there  are  scarcely  ever 
any  cases  of  epidemics  heard  of  now.  The  accouchements 
are  attended  to  by  Madame  Cale,  the  “  Sage-Femme  ”  in 
chief,  and  by  the  pupils,  some  eighty  in  number,  most 
of  whom  are  sent  up  from  the  provinces  to  study  in  the 
hospital.  Dr  Tarnier  is  the  physician  accoucheur,  and 
visits  the  hospital  daily.  There  is  also  one  interne.  The 
students  study  Cazeaux,  edited  by  Tarnier. 

The  Ecole  d’Accouchement  or  Maternite  is  designed 
to  form  Sages-Femmes  of  the  first  class  for  the  whole 
of  France.  The  students,  most  of  them  young  ladies 
under  twenty,  learn  in  this  school,  from  Dr  Tarnier  and 
Madame  Cale,  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery. 
Vaccination  and  the  care  of  children  are  taught  by 
Madame  Cale  and  by  the  interne  (a  young  resident 
physician),  who  also  teaches  dressing  and  the  art  of 
bleeding  (w-hich  in  England,  I  presume,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  needless);  and  the  apothecary  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hospital  lectures  there  daily  upon  the  elements 
of  botany,  natural  history,  and  pharmacy.  As  the  pupils 
are  not  allowed  outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  hospital, 
they  have  a  botanical  garden,  a  druggist’s  shop,  and  a 
museum,  all  for  themselves,  within  the  walls.  Persons 
are  admitted  as  students  between  the  age  of  twenty  and 
thirty-five,  upon  showing  that  they  know  how  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  correctly,  and  upon  production  of  those 
mysterious  papers  which  the  French  are  so  fond  of, 
their  certificates  of  birth,  of  marriage  or  widowhood,  and 
of  good  life  and  morals,  given  by  the  Maire  of  the  town 


“falling  in  love. 

Sir, — A  sagacious  coroner  has  lately  seen  fit  lo 
nounce  a  somewhat  sweeping  judgment  ^ ® 
of  a  young  lady  who  had  a  lover  whom^  she  did  no 
She  is  assured  that,  in  her  dislike,  she  is  “  a  disgra 
her  sex.”  Why  ?  Is  it  because  she  innocently  cn 
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admiration  in  the  weak  mind  of  a  young  man  ?  The 
majority  of  young  women  then  disgrace  their  sex,  for 
youths  arc  for  ever  “  falling  in  love  ”  with  pretty  faces 
and  bright  eyes,  and  are  for  ever  fancying  the  owners 
of  the  pretty  faces  and  bright  eyes  reciprocate  their 
affoction.  If  on  occasion  they  find  they  can  win  no 
favourable  return,  and  if  the  passion  they  have  en¬ 
couraged  gets  full  mastery  and  drives  them  to  suicide, 
sympatlietic  coroners  are  ready  to  show  where  the  blame 
really  lies,  and  to  declare  the  deceased  was  the  victim 
of  a  girl  who'disgraced  her  sex. 

Now  a  profoundly  unhealthy  state  of  public  opinion 
and  feeling  is  revealed  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
young  man  so  weak,  and  so  much  the  slave  of  passion, 
as  to  “  fall  in  love  ”  to  desperation,  is  not  a  fit  young 
man  to  take  the  reins  of  government  over  a  wife  and 
children.  If  girls  were  free  to  choose  their  husbands 
with  unbiassed  judgments,  they  would  display  only 
ordinary  wisdom  in  rejecting  the  addresses  of  such  men. 
But  as  we  now  are  the  case  is  different.  Girls  are 
educated  from  childhood  to  regard  marriage  as  the  one 
essential  of  life.  If  they  can  get  an  eligible  offer  that 
is  suitable  as  to  rank  and  money,  not  character  or  brain 
or  morality,  they  have  the  one  thing  needful.  Marriage 
is  the  aim  and  end  of  life  for  them.  There  are  many 
good  and  clever  girls,  who,  while  unmarried,  will  strive 
hard  as  governesses  or  schoolmistresses  for  a  livelihood, 
teaching  day  after  day,  from  morning  till  night,  for  a 
bare  pittance,  and  whose  ability  and  education  give  them , 
claims  to  independence,  who  would  not,  who  dare  not, 
refuse  the  first  man  who  asks  them  to  marry  him.  It 
may  be  their  only  chance,  and  to  lose  it  means  more 
than  they  care  to  endure.  No  other  hope  of  comfortable 
livelihood  is  before  them.  Intellectual  training  is  at  a 
discount.  Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a-year  will  not  suffice 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  to  save  up  for  old 
age  and  bad  times.  They  can  hope  for  no  more  than 
this,  unless  some  one  will  marry  them. 

Certain  writers  find  great  sources  of  amusement  in 
criticising  “  fast  **  girls,  “  girls  of  the  period,”  <fec.,  but 
they  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  question  how  it  is  “  fast  ” 
girls  exist  at  all.  This  would  be  looking  at  the  thing  in 
too  serious  a  light  for  these  superficial  observers.  So 
long  as  the  only  serious  work  women  have  to  do  is  hus¬ 
band-hunting,  we  must  not  wonder  that  very  many  are 
engaged  at  that.  All  the  country  was  startled  the  other 
day  at  the  story  of  a  poor  girl  who  drowned  herself. 
Drowning  is  not  ^an  uncommon  end  of  poor  girls :  but 
the  peculiarity  of  this  case  was  that  the  victim  had  tried 
only  one  means  of  livelihood  when  several  were  open  to 
her.  That  one  was  honest  work.  English  society  does 
not  approve.  Honest  work  is  out  of  woman’s  natural 
sphere  if  the  head  is  the  worker  and  not  the  hands. 
There  were  other  courses  which  English  society  would 
approve.  Miss  Oswald  might  have  got  married  if  she 
had  been  one  of  the  “  fast  girls  of  the  period,”  and, 
having  a  husband,  what  more  could  any  girl  want  ?  She 
would  have  then  held  the  high,  honourable  position  of 
head-nurse  in  her  master’s  household,  and  for  food  and  a 
homo  would  have  sold  herself  for  life,  under  express 
sanction  from. Moses  and  the  English  law.  This  is 
what  three-fourths  of  her  sex  have  to  do,  and  is  held  by 
all  re.spectable  people  to  be  very  right  and  proper.  Or 
she  could  have  taken  to  prostitution — less  respectable, 
but  under  high  patronage — sanctioned,  like  marriage, 
lu  the  Bible  and  in  the  English  statute-book,  and 
approved  and  encouraged  by  Lords,  Commons,  and 
gentry  in  all  stations  of  life.  This  is  what  a  good  many 
others  have  done  before,  and  will  be  reduced  to  often 
®gaui.  Members  of  Parliament  pass  Acts  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  prostitution  and  the  protection  of  the  scoundrels 
who  support  it  (right  honourable  and  noble  some  of 
theui  are),  but  hold  a  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill  as  pervert- 
uig  nature’s  laws  and  degrading  woman. 

Ihe  fashion  of  “falling  in  love,”  which  our  coroner 
sympathises  with  so  warmly,  is  the  demoralised  condi- 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  community  consequent 
on  the  state  of  society  above  indicated.  To  men  mar- 
^go  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  life,  but  a  pretty  wile  is  a 
very  desirable  acquisition.  The  house  is  kept  in  better 


order,  the  selfishness  and  passion  of  the  man  are  satis¬ 
fied.  Paid  servants  sometimes  prove  unruly.  They 
have  occasionally  a  will  of  their  own,  which  they  assert. 
They  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  like  a  wife, 
whose  dependence  generally  takes  out  of  her  any  little 
independence  that  her  education  has  overlooked.  Mar¬ 
riage  may  bo  essential  to  a  woman’s  happiness,  but  it 
does  not  always  bring  it,  especially  if  nature  has  been 
so  perverse  as  to  give  her  a  spirit  to  be  crushed. 

With  these  few  facts  in  view,  we  can  regard  more 
impartially  the  desperate  sin  of  the  young  lady  who 
does  not  accept  the  addresses  of  any  young  fool  who 
offers  them.  How  heartless  is  such  conduct !  That 
may  be,  but  some  would  fancy  it  was  not  so  head-less 
as  that  of  the  suitor.  Reason  is  needed  in  such  an 
important  choice  as  that  of  a  lifelong  partner — still  more 
in  the  choice  of  a  lifejong  master,  who  can  feed  and 
pet  or  starve  and  abuse  as  he  sees  fit.  Young  men 
wholly  controlled  by  sentiment  and  passion  are  not  the 
sort  a  wise  girl  would  choose.  She  would  prefer  many 
hardships  to  that  of  having  such  a  husband.  Romance 
should  be  wholly  shut  out  from  momentous  questions 
like  these.  But  society  has  its  prejudices,  and  any 
young  woman  who  does  not  behave  as  it  dictates  must 
submit  to  condemnation,  and  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
herself  stigmatised  as  “  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.” 

1  am,  <fec.,  Walter  Lewin. 


THE  BASTARDY  CLAUSE  OP  THE  MUTINY  ACT. 

Sir, — I  have  no  wish  to  weaken  the  force  of  Mr 
J.  C.  Cox’s  very  trenchant  letter  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  but  allow  me  to  call  his  and 
your  readers’  attention  to  the  177th  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  which  he  appears  to  have  overlooked,  and 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

Our  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may  also  withhold  a  portion 
not  exceeding  threepence  for  each  day,  of  the  daily  pay  of  each 
soldier,  if  it  shall  appear  to  his  satisfaction  that  such  soldier  has 
deserted  his  wife,  or  any  of  his  legitimate  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  left  them  in  destitute  circumstances  without 
reasonable  cause ;  and  our  Secretary  of  State  may  allot  the  pay 
thus  withheld  to  the  maintenance  of  such  wife  or  children  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  think  fit. 

1  am  aware  that  there  is,  of  necessity,  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  allowance,  and  that,  when  obtained,  it  is 
quite  insufficient  to  repair  the  wrongs  that  a  soldier 
may  do  by  deserting  his  wife  and  family ,-*-yet  more, 
that  it  does  not  affect  those  seduced  women  and  their 
offspring  on  whom  the  hardship  of  desertion  falls  most 
heavily  of  all, — but  I  know  that  the  177th  clause  is 
extensively  acted  upon,  and  that  it  serves  both  as  a 
check  on  the  selfishness  of  soldiers  and  as  a  benefit  to 
their  wives  and  children.  But  there  is  no  hope  of 
materially  lessening  the  immorality  of  our  soldiers,  or 
the  harm  they  may  do  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
until  we  have  got  rid  of  a  celibate  army ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  distribution  of  our  forces  in  military  centres, 
against  which  Mr  Cox  protests,  is  a  slight  step  in  that 
direction.  Soldiers  living  near  their  homes  will  have 
less  chance  of  doing  mischief  than  if  they  are  away  from 
all  friends  and  can  easily  escape  from  any  mischievous 
alliances  they  may  form;  and,  if  they  marry  women 
known  to  their  friends,  these  women  will  have  more 
chance  of  being  cared  for.  I  am,  Ac.,  R.  F. 

THE  PRESS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Sir, — Your  last  number  contains  a  letter  exposing  the 
inferiority  of  the  foreign  intelligence  provided  by  the 
English  press.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  a  case  in 
point. 

The  correspondence  from  Madrid  in  the  London  room¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
is  all  written  by  the  same  person.  Each  employer  styles 
him  its  “  own  correspondent,”  with  the  exception  of 
the  Times,  which  uses  the  expression  only  in  connection 
with  his  telegrams,  and  heads  his  letters  “  from  an  occa¬ 
sional  correspondent.”  When  King  Amadeo  goes  on 
an  excursion,  as  he  did  the  other  day,  this  person  accom¬ 
panies  his  Majesty  as  a  guest.  He  then  becomes  “  our 
special  correspondent,”  that  of  the  Times  included. 

Personally,  I  disbelieve  in  a  man  who  serves  so  many 
masters.  I  am,  &c.,  Z. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  unsettled  feeling  which  prevailed  last  week  as  to  the 
future  value  of  money  was  increased  by  the  announcement 
of  a  riiie  at  Berlin,  which,  considering  that  the  amount 
received  from  France  on  account  of  the  indemnity  was 
assumed  to  provide  for  all  necessary  wants,  was  quite 
unexpected,  although  speculation  in  Germany  latterly  has 
been  known  to  be  excessive ;  and,  on  it  appearing  that  the 
rise  was  about  to  become  general,  sales  of  Conti¬ 
nental  securities  were  rather  severely  pressed,  and  prices 
gave  way.  This,  combined  with  very  heavy  demands  for 
discount,  produced  its  effect,  and  an  advance  in  the  official 
rate  to  4  per  cent,  was  made  on  Wednesday,  the  governors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  not  waiting  for  their  usual  meet¬ 
ing.  An  additional  rise  was  expected  on  Thursday,  but  as 
no  alteration  was  made,  markets  became  much  firmer.  No 
business  is  transacted  in  the  Discount  Market  under  4  per 
cent.,  and,  as  there  is  a  great  disposition  to  provide  for  the 
future,  a  further  advance  is  looked  upon  as  extremely 
probable. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  opened  with  steadiness,  but 
subequently  relapsed  on  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the 
Bank. 

Foreign  securities  were  depressed  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week,  but  more  favourable  prices  from  the  continent 
inducing  purchases  firmness  is  shown  at  the  close. 

In  the  railway  market  general  heaviness  has  prevailed, 
and  a  fall  of  ^  to  1  per  cent,  is  shown.  The  good  traffic 
returns  checked  the  downward  tendency,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  be  serious. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  18th  of  September  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,785,7C5i.,  being  a  decrease  of 
268.01)5/. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  22,187,212/.,  being  a  decrease  of  528,366/.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  return. 

A  new  undertaking,  entitled  the  Overseal  Colliery  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  40,000/., 
in  8,000  shares  of  5/.  each,  to  work  and  sell  the  produce 
of  the  coal  and  other  mines  at  Overseal,  Leicester.  The 
property  is  held  on  lease  for  ninety-one  years  from  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  practical  autho¬ 
rities,  contains  1,952,209  tons  of  coal.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  operations  will  give  a  net  profit  of  upwards  of 
38,000/.  per  annum  upon  the  capital,  presuming  the  whole 
amount  to  be  called  up,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  not  be 
necessary. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  to  921.) 

Foreign  Securities; — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  91 J  to  921;  ditto,  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  88^  to  89j;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  83 
to  834  ;  trench  Six  per  Cents.,  99^  to  1001;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  11  toll;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66|  to  661 ;  Feruvian 
Six  ]>cr  Cents.,  74|  to  74|  ;  (Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29f 
to  30;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29g  to  29| ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  511  to  52;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  691  to  70;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents,  1869,  63|  to  638;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
72^  to  73;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  72|  to  731 ;  and  French 
Scrip,  2^  to  3. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  73  to  734;  Caledonian,' 
112  to  1124  ;  Great  Eastern,  474  to  471;  Great  Western,  II64 
to  llb|;  Great  Northern  **  A,”  157  to  158;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1431  to  1434  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24  to 
241 ;  iNiCtropolitan,  594  J  Metropolitan  District,  2T{  to  281 5 

Midlaiul,  141  to  1411;  North  Briti'h,  8O4  to  81  ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  1611  i  Shefheld,  8O4  to  81  ;  South-Eastern, 

102  to  1024  ;  ditto  “A,”  834  *0  84. 

Miset llaneous  Shares; — Anglo  American  Telegraph,  119  to 
120;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  111  to  114;  ditto 
Australian,  7^  to  84;  China  Telegraph,  88  to  84 :  Eastern 
Telegraph,  Of  to  9^ ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  214  to  22; 
Hudson's  Buy,  I2.4  to  12^;  India  Rubbers,  32  to  33 ;  Inter¬ 
national,  ^  to  1  dis. ;  Ottoman  Bunks,  141  to  144;  ^^d  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  32|  to  32i|. 


AN  AMERICAN  HUMOUROUS  ARTIST. 

There  is  no  intellectual  product  of  America  more  original 
and  distinctive  than  its  humourous  literature,  and  in  this 
department  of  letters  it  must  be  admitted  that,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  America,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  for  some  years  [ast,  has  fairly  outstripped 


England.  The  vast  majority  of  contemporary  humonrom 

books  in  circulation  in  this  country  are  writt  K 

Americans,  and  deal  with  American  subjects  •  anT  tb 
humourous  literature  of  America  is  more  widely  po  1 
here  than  the  literary  productions  of  our  living^ 
humourists.  In  the  higher  walks  of  poetry  and  hU^ 
lettres,  America  is  still,  for  the  most  part,  dependent  on  th* 
old  country  ;  but  the  steady  and  abundant  supply  of  humoo  ^ 
in  verse  and  prose,  that  America  yields,  is  now  the  n  * 
cipal  source  from  which  all  English-speaking  people  derive 
their  intellectual  amusement.  It  is  not  difficult  t 

account  for  the  preference  given  to  the  works  of  th 
American  humourists.  They  are,  in  the  first  nl 

clearly  and  greatly  superior  to  the  writings  of  thS 
English  competitors,  who  are,  indeed,  not  infrequently  the 
mere  copyists  and  imitators  of  Transatlantic  writers.  What 

names  in  this  branch  of  literature  have  we  to  compare _ not 

with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Artemus  Ward  who  thouch 
unmistakably  and  thoroughly  American  in  the  ver? 
different  types  of  their  genius,  may  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  men, — but  with  Russell  Lowell,  Wendell 
Holmes,  Godfrey  Saxe,  Leland,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain 
John  Hay,  Josh  Billings,  and  E.  Eggleston?  This 
list,  which  might  be  added  to,  is  formidable  alike  by  its 
extent  and  by  the  high  average  and  relative  merit  of  the 
writers  it  includes.  Further,  all  these  humourists  have 
one  characteristic  in  common,  which  in  a  great  measure 
explains  at  once  their  success  and  their  popularity :  they 
draw  their  best  inspiration  direct  from  the  American  de¬ 
mocracy,*  and,  while  depicting  the  life  and  manners  of  their 
own  time  and  country,  they  refiect  more  faithfully  and 
effectively  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  Republic  than 
any  other  American  writers.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are,  in  a  sense  and  to  a  certain  degree,  the  pre- 
curseurs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and,  whatever  may  be 
our  political  or  social  views  and  sympathies,  we  must  all 
feel  the  keenest  interest  in  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  America  presents  a  richer 
as  well  as  a  more  novel  field  for  the  exercise  of  humour 
than  England.  There  is  more  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
humour  and  more  to  feed  it.  Society  there  is  more  varied  in 
its  constituents,  and  freer  from  conventionality  ;  individuals 
undergo  more  rapid  and  more  violent  changes  of  fortune, 
and  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to,  and  take  the  colour 
of,  their  altered  circumstances.  Everything  is  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  state  of  fiux,  but  the  chances  of  attaining  wealth 
a^d  position  are  so  numerous  in  a  community  where  pro¬ 
sperity  is  so  general  and  every  avenue  open  to  enterprise, 
that  the  absence  of  fixity  is  an  additional  incentive  to 
exertion  and  to  hopefulness.  American  humour  is  the 
humour  of  men, 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  take 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  oppose 

Free  hearts,  free  foreheads. 

The  struggle  for  life  is  even  keener  and  more  exciting 
than  with  us,  but  in  America  the  struggle  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  a  game,  and  the  excitement  it  calls  forth 
is  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  legitimate  part  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  this  buoyant,  radiant,  essen¬ 
tially  youthful  spirit  that  gives  American  humour  its  finest 
relish,  and  that  makes  it  contrast  so  strongly  with  any 
humour  now  produced  in  the  old  world,  which  is,  as  a  rule^ 
bitter,  blasSy  and  cynical. 

Hitherto  the  humour  of  America  has  found  no  adequate 
artistic  expression.  With  the  exception  of  Mr  Nast,  no 
American  caricatuiist  has  acquired  any  degree  of  popular!  y 
whatever  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  illustrate 
journals  and  comic  papers  of  the  United  States  contain 
more  reproductions  of  English  and  continental  drawing 
than  original  sketches  by  American  artists.  As  regar  b 
technical  qualities  the  work  of  American  draughtsmen 
is,  speaking  generally,  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
American  artists  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  Europe  for 
their  education,  and  seem  to  lose  their  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  before  they  become  masters  of  the  pencil,  brus  , 
or  chisel.  The  most  distinguished  among  them  even  ® 
permanently  in  Europe,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  0 
foundations  of  a  native  American  school  of  art  have  ye 
been  laid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  conditions  w  ic 
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are  so  favourable  to  the  production  of  humourous  literature 
are  inimical  to  the  cultivation  of  high-class  art.  Until 
America  possesses  a  resident  body  of  artists  devoted  to  the 
higher  branches  of  art,  and  the  means  of  giving  students 
the  requisite  instruction  in  the  technicalities  of  art, 
American  draughtsmen  and  caricaturists  are  not  likely  to 
make  any  great  improvement,  and  so  long  as  they  have  but 
an  imperfect  command  of  the  artistic  vehicle  of  expression 
their  productions  will  be  deficient  in  meaning  as  well  as  in 
skill.  By  far  the  best  collection  of  humourous  sketches  by 
an  American  artist  that  we  have  yet  seen  is  the  series  of 
drawings  by  Mr  Augustus  Hoppin,  entitled  ‘  Crossing  the 
Atlantic,’*  which  have  just  been  published.  In  conception 
and  execution  this  work  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  of  its  kind. 
No  European  artist  has  treated  a  similar  subject  with  greater 
fidelity  and  force,  and,  although  Mr  Hoppin’s  humour  is  not 
of  a  distinctively  American  type,  it  is  singularly  racy  and 
original.  There  is  no  exaggeration  even  in  the  line  of  the 
truth,  and  no  extravagance,  unless  the  allegorical  frontis¬ 
piece  representing  the  artist  afloat  on  a  folio  volume  of 
sketches,  steering  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  quill 
pen,  and  holding  up  a  canvas  suspended  from  a  pencil-yard — 
attached  to  a  chalk-holder-mast  stuck  into  the  middle  of 
his  book — to  catch  the  favouring  breeze,  be  held  by  some 
incorrigible  realist  to  be  an  extravagance.  The  drawing  of 
sea  and  sky  in  this  and  all  the  other  sketches  where  they 
appear  is  strikingly  pow’erful  and  spirited.  The  magni¬ 
tude  and  movement  of  the  Atlantic  waves  are  admirably 
rendered,  and  sea  and  sky  and  passengers  are  always 
represented  in  a  harmonious  mood.  And  Mr  Hoppin  is 
not  less  skilful,  nor  less  truthful,  in  his  portrayal  of  human 
character  under  varying  phases.  He  introduces  us  to 
upwards  of  sixty  of  the  passengers  of  the  Ethiopia,  and 
80  expressive  are  the  portraits  he  has  drawn  of  them  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  had  made  their  personal  acquaintance 
and  knew  something  of  the  disposition,  character,  and 
history  of  each.  Sir  Mungo  Murgatroyd  is  evidently  a 
good-natured  landed  proprietor  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  on  his  estate,  is  bucolic  in  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  and 
leaves  the  direction  of  his  affairs  and  his  family  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Murgatroyd.  Wo  should 
say  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  at  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  instigation  that  this  voyage  to  America  was 
undertaken,  and  that  it  was  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Misses  Murgatroyd,  two  young  ladies  ripe  for 
matrimony.  The  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  has  been  over  in  England  upon  some  missionary 
business.  John  Smith,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  definite  object  in  life,  and  is  probably 
travelling  about  in  obedience  to  a  deep-seated  instinct. 
The  Hon.  Reginald  Herbert  has  been  sent  abroad  by  his 
friends  to  see  if  he  could  find  anything  to  do,  but  he  does 
not  look  useful  for  much.  In  a  country,  however,  where  real 
aristocrats  are  somewhat  scarce,  he  may  meet  with  somebody 
who  may  think  him  ornamental.  Mr  and  Mrs  Newland,  of 
Boston,  are  a  happy,  prosperous  couple,  who  have  been  to 
Europe  in  search  of  culture,  and  are  returning  with  pleasant 
recollections  of  their  tour.  Mr  Benj.  Nevis,  Scotland,  has 
mounted  an  eye-glass,  and  grown  his  moustache  and 
whiskers  into  a  shape  rather  different  from  that  worn  by 
any  of  his  countrymen  at  home,  but  the  tartan  band 
round  his  glengarry  bonnet  shows  that  he  does  not  forget 
his  native  land.  Among  the  foreign  passengers.  Signora 
Vociferosa,  Milan,  makes  herself  conspicuous  by  her  his¬ 
trionic  manners,  her  affection  for  her  little  dog,  and  her 
pathetic  exclamation,  Oh,  I  vish  I  vos  to  my  house !  ” 
Other  characters  of  equal  interest,  and  equally  ably 
depicted,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over.  Very  pleasant 
and  proper  is  the  first  dinner  on  board  before  the  ship 
has  sailed  out  of  the  Mersey.  The  tables  are  crowded 
and  every  countenance  is  beaming  with  satisfaction  ;  but 
on  the  second  day  from  Queenstown  the  only  passenger  who 
Bits  down  to  dinner  is  Mr  Madder  Brown,  of  Birmingham, 
who  is  making  his  fifty-third  voyage.  This  firm-set  gentle- 
nian  is  placidly  supping  his  soup,  in  the  deserted  saloon, 
heedless  of  the  storm  that  rages  outside,  and  the  pitching  of 
the  ship,  that  makes  it  a  difficult  thing  for  the  three  waiters 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.*  Illustrated  by  Augustus  Hoppin. 
•tSoston :  Osgood. 


who  are  ministering  to  him  to  land  ’  the  next  course  safely^ 
within  his  reach.  A  peep  into  the  cabin  of  the  Murgatroyds 
enables  us  to  understand  how  the  rest  of  the  passengers  are 
spending  their  time.  There  lies  that  gallant  spirit,  Lady 
Murgatroyd,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  regardless 
of  dignity  and  every  other  thing ;  while  Sir  Mungo  is 
attempting  to  administer  a  little  hot  toddy  to  the  dejected 
and  disconsolate  Misses  Murgatroyd,  who  have  betaken 
themselves  to  their  berths.  ^The  crinoline,  of  the  latest 
fashion,  and  the  back  hair  dangling  from  the  cabin  wall 
at  an  angle  of  45*,  speak  eloquently  of  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  the  place,  which  fully  justifies  the  cautious 
efforts  that  Sir  Mungo  is  making  to  secure  a  foothold. 
Fine  weather  has  its  humours  as  well  as  rough.  There, 
for  instance,  is  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes  up  in  the  rigging,, 
gazing  towards  the  east,  where  the  clouds  are  clearing  away 
before  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  lofty  position  does  not  agree 
with  his  constitution,  and  he  has  to  retreat  in  haste  to  the 
bulwarks.  The  amusements,  flirtations,  and  occupations  of 
the  passengers  are  all  rendered  with  freshness  and  effect, 
and,  from  the  group  at  cards  in  the  lighted  saloon,  to  the 
muflded  figures  congregated  round  the  funnel  waiting  till 
the  breakfast  bell  rings,  are  all  accurately  descriptive  of  an 
Atlantic  voyage.  On  nearing  port,  the  deck  is  crowded  with 
stove-pipe  hats,  and  every  one  is  in  the  best  of  humours, 
the  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  presenting 
Sir  Mungo  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  tract  on  Poodo- 
Baptism. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of 
either  the  humourous  or  the  artistic  qualities  of  Mr 
Hoppin’s  sketches,  and  the  fact  that  this  artist  is  not 
known  in  England,  conjoined  with  the  high  merit  of  hia 
work,  must  be  considered  ample  justification  for  drawing 
pointed  attention  to  his  ‘  Crossing  the  Atlantic.’  We  may 
also  mention  that  Mr  Hoppin  illustrated  a  sheet  called 
^  Jubilee  Days,’  which  was  published  daily  at  Boston  last 
spring  during  the  time  the  monster  musical  festival  wa& 
being  held,  and  that  many  of  the  sketches  he  contributed 
to  it  display  a  broader  and  more  national  order  of  humour 
than  ‘  Crossing  the  Atlantic.’  ‘  Jubilee  Days  ’  is,  moreover, 
noteworthy,  as  the  first  daily  illustrated  journal  produced 
in  America,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  drawings  of  Mr 
Hoppin  were  engraved  in  three  hours  by  a  new  process 
which  combines  “  the  various  arts  of  Photography,  Transfer- 
Etching,  Zincography,  Albumen-Printing,  Lithography^ 
and  Heliography.” 

Intebnational  Exhibition. — Since  we  commented  om 
the  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  there  has  been  added  to  tho 
collection  a  picture  by  the  late  Edward  Hopley — “  Mari- 
amne,”  No.  556 — which,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  as  being  one  of  the  latest  works  of  a  talented 
artist  who  died  before  his  talents  w’ero  duly  appreciated,  ia 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Josephus  tells  how  Ma- 
riamne,  though  faithful  and  loyal,  was  proud  and  unbend¬ 
ing  towards  her  husband,  the  tyrant  Herod,  inspiring  him 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  giving  rise  to  a  slander 
which  resulted  in  her  banishment  and  execution.  In  the 
picture  the  beautiful  Queen  has  seized  her  two  children, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  by  the  hand,  and  with  uplifted 
face  proudly  hurries  them  from  their  paternal  halls ;  while 
they,  clinging  to  her,  gaze  up  in  mute  wonder  at  the  ill- 
disguised  anguish  of  her  face.  Tho  oriental  richness  and 
grace  of  the  figures,  the  brilliancy  of  the  costumes,  and 
the  finished  execution  of  this  work,  would  render  it  attrac¬ 
tive  even  to  those  who  did  not  pause  to  study  the  poetry 
and  pathos  of  the  group.  The  vainly-checked  agony  of 
the  Queen,  the  white  teeth  clenching  the  quivering  lip,  tho 
appealing  look  of  the  children,  and  the  conscientious  work¬ 
ing  out  of  detail,  rank  this  among  compositions  of  high 
art,  and  cause  us  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  promising  an 
artist.  “  Mariamne  ”  is  the  fruit  of  matur^  study  and 
conception,  a  replica  on  a  very  extended  scale  of  a  cabinet 
picture  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  a  few  years  ago  ^ 
and  it  would  doubtless  have  been  assigned  a  place  on  tho 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  the  artist’s  life  been 
spared.  His  other  work,  No.  493,  tho  now  well-knowi> 
portrait  of  Professor  Owen,  found  an  immediate  purchaser 
in  L.  Noble,  Esq.,  of  Berry-hill,  Taplow, 
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LITERARY. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  EEVOLT. 

The  Cautes  of  Social  Revolt.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  London, 

Portsmouth,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Greenwich. 

Revised,  with  Notes.  By  Captaia  Maxse,  R.N.  Longmans. 

That  the  working  classes  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
others,  are  preparing,  or  are.  being  prepared,  to  claim  a 
larger  share  in  legislation  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded 
to  them,  and  to  use  their  legislative  powers  in  ways  that 
they  think  conducive  to  their  own  advantage  and  beneficial 
to  the  community  at  largo,  is  now  admitted  by  friends  and 
foes  alike.  Whether  the  minority  at  the  head  of  affairs 
has  managed  ill  or  well  for  the  general  good,  the  majority 
is  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  management  in  its  hands,  and 
a  revolution,  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  inevitable.  It  may 
come  slowly  or  quickly  ;  it  may  be  violent  or  temperate  ; 
but  come  it  must,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  its  speed 
and  force  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  bearing  of 
the  classes  that  have  until  now  had  the  mastery,  and  are, 
not  quite  unreasonably,  anxious  to  retain  it  as  long  and  as 
completely  as  they  can.  If  they  follow  the  counsels  of 
such  champions,  lay  and  clerical,  as  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  and  Bishop  Ellicott,  they  must  expect 
to  bo  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  popular  opposition. 

If  they  are  prudent  and  conciliatory,  they  may  lengthen 
Iho  duration  of  their  privileges  and  may  permanently 
secure  a  large  share  of  the  exceptional  social  advantages 
that  they  have  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  classes  beneath 
them.  The  latter  alternative  is  on  every  ground  preferable, 
and,  as  a  help  towards  it,  we  recommend  them  to  take  to 
heart  the  truths  that  are  very  plainly  and  forcibly  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  little  work  before  us.  It  is  only  a  shilling 
pamphlet,  an  amplification  of  a  lecture  that  was  delivered 
last  spring  in  several  parts  of  England  ;  but  it  is  better 
than  many  a  bulky  volume,  and  all  the  more  worthy  of 
attention  because  it  is  so  short  and  readable. 

The  classification  might  have  been  made  more  logical, 
and  the  list  might  have  been  extended,  but  Captain  Maxse 
has  enumerated  in  a  very  intelligible  and  effective  way  the 
main  “  causes  of  social  revolt.”  The  primary  cause— it 
might  be  called  the  cause — he  finds  in  the  great  disparity 
between  the  social  position  of  the  many  and  that  of  the 
few,  and  the  needless  misery  that  is  thereby  entailed  upon 
the  many.  “  We  assume,”  he  says, 

without  insisting  upon  a  Utopian  ideal,  that  the  majority  of 
human  beings  (including  the  majority  of  little  children)  should 
bo  suflicicnily  fed,  comfortably  clothed,  decently  housed,  and 
generally  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  human  life. 
Is  this  the  case  iu  our  present  state  of  society?  An  honest  man 
can  give  but  one  reply  to  this  question.  It  is  certaiu  that  the 
majority  of  human  beings,  even  though  they  spend  their  lives  in 
unremitting  toil,  have  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Will  any  man 
who  uses  his  senses  dare  to  deny  the  extensive  misery  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  huddled  up 
in  the  great  towns ;  or,  that  the  peas  intry  in  our  thinly-populated 
rural  tlistricts  are  among  the  worst  paid,  and  most  jobless  in  the 
w'orld  ?  Can  such  a  state  of  society  i>e  deemed  satisfactory?  The 
minority  in  this  state  who  are  advantageously  placed,  declare  that 
such  is  the  natural  state  of  society,  and  inform  the  majority  that 
their  belief  in  a  remedy  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  man  w'ho  is  born  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
solely  governed  by  a  personal  standard  of  happiness,  who — by  the 
mere  process  of  dijiping  his  hand  into  an  inexhaustible  pocket — 
always  commands  luxurious  residence  and  repast,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  as  well  as  unlimited  sources  of  personal  excitement 
and  amusement ;  who  has  been  8te*‘ped  from  infancy  in  Upper 
Class  fallacies  and  prejudices,  and  trained  to  believe  that  every 
man  (including  each  of  our  3,000,000  paupers)  is  already  “  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  him;”  it  is  not 
unnatural,  I  say,  that  such  a  man  should  be  not  less  indifferent  to 
projects  of  reform  than  he  is  incredulous  of  their  efficacy.  Neither 
i.s  it  strange  that  he  fails  to  realise  tne  actual  picture  which 
society,  viewed  as  a  whole,  presmts.  For  those,  however,  who 
suffer  from,  and  for  those  who  conscientiously  study  the  Social 
Fabric,  any  evidence  as  to  its  real  character  may  be  deemed 
supei  iluous. 

\\  iien  we  hear  of  farm-labourers  and  their  families 
starving  upon  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  being 
only  a  shilling  or  tvro  for  each  person — of  town  workmen 
and  their  families  huddled  up  in  lodgings  too  small  and 
crowded  to  satisfy  the  merest  requirements  of  health  and 
decency-— of  millions  of  paupers  and  thousands  of  criminals 
^hose  poverty  and  crime  are  in  no  way  fairly  chargeable 


against  themselves,  but  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  degrading  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  from 
infancy — we  must  not  wonder  that  the  victims  of  our  present 
social  arrangements  have  rebellious  thoughts.  Great  numbers 
of  them  are  too  stupid  and  ignorant  to  rebel ;  it  is  the 
policy  of  their  masters  to  keep  them  in  the  position  of 
slaves  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  they  have  not  the  wit  to 
understand,  still  less  to  claim,  their  rights  as  men.  Others 
with  sharp  intellects,  but  utterly  untutored,  or  only  taught 
by  cruel  necessity  to  use  their  intelligence  iu  ways  of  low 
cunning  and  hand-to-mouth  revenge,  turn  into  thieves  and 
rogues,  and  thus  help  to  augment  the  class  of  incorrigibles 
who  make  a  trade  of  crime.  It  is  only  the  best  members 
of  the  toiling  community  who  become  orderly  agitators  and 
whatever  benefits  they  have  secured  for  themselves  and 
their  fellows  have  only  been  wrested  from  the  ‘‘upper 
class  ”  by  painful  and  persistent  effort.  It  is  not  strange 
that  they  should  resist  the  injustice  with  which  they  are 
treated.  Eather  is  it  strange  that  their  resentment  does 
not  take  more  violent  shape,  that  we  have  in  England  no 
repetition  of  continental  excesses,  and  that  strikes  are  the 
fiercest  expedients  to  which  they  resort.  The  moderation 
with  which  they  are  setting  to  work  in  their  “social 
revolt  ”  is  a  thing  to  be  glad  of.  But  they  against  whom 
it  is  directed  are  not  wise  in  believing  that  it  is  on  that 
account  weak.  Their  moderation  proves  their  strength. 

Another  “  cause  of  social  revolt,”  subsidiary,  but  impor¬ 
tant,  which  Captain  Maxse  points  out  is  “  the  imperfection 
of  mental  communication  between  classes,”  and  for  the 
perpetuation  and  aggravation  of  this  he  considers  that  the 
newspapers  are  partly  answerable. 

While  there  are  no  less  than  ten  daily  papers  engaged  from 
morning  to  evening,  monopolising  by  means  of  wealth  all  the 
highest  literary  skill  in  the  market,  in  preaching,  each  with  an 
air  of  infallible  wisdom,  on  behalf  of  successful  trade  or  indolent 
wealth,  the  policy  of  repose,  compromise,  and  procrastination, 
there  is  not  a  single  daily  organ  to  represent  the  views  of  active 
progressive  thought.  It  is  true  that  the  existing  daily  organs 
represent  differences  of  opinion— that  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Standard  seem  occasionally  to  disagree  with  one  another ;  but 
these  differences  of  opinion  are  confined  within  upper  and  middle 
class  limits,  and  are  therefore  only  those  of  a  section  of  the  nation. 

If  an  upper  or  middle  class  orator  speaks — provided  he  is  conven¬ 
tional— they  give  his  opinions  the  utmost  prominence  or  support. 
But  how  does  the  man  fare  who  is  representative  of  working  class 
thought  and  aspiration ;  that  is  to  say,  who  is  representative  of 
the  majority?  We  know  that  he  is  rarely  reported,  or  if  so,  ob¬ 
scurely,  and  is  mostly  misrepresented.  Indeed,  the  treatment  of 
working  class  leaders  in  this  respect  is  scandalous.  Whenever 
they  are  noticed  by  “  respectable”  journalists,  it  is  with  sneer  and 
sarcasm;  whatever  they  say  wise  is  suppressed,  but  the  foolish 
word  goes  the  round  of  all  the  drawing-rooms  in  the  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Lord  Derby  makes  one  of  his  optimist  speech^ 
(let  me  remark  in  parentheses  that  it  is  easy  for  Lord  Derby 
an  optimist),  the  entire  daily  press  gloats  over  it  for  a  week ;  Lord 
Salisbury  makes  another,  and  we  have  leader  after  leader.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  no  peer,  however  obscure  he  may  be  as  a  man,  ever  ap¬ 
pears  upon  a  public  platform  without  having  his  platitudes  re¬ 
ported  at  length.  A  bishop’s  charge  will  command  two  columns ; 
but  how  much  space  is  awarded  to  the  dissenting  ministers 
address?  and  the  same  favouritism  is  shown  in  the  accounts  oi 
public  meetings.  An  upper  class  meeting  or  a  middle  class  mieet- 
ing,  especially  if  a  peer  or  a  bishop  can  be  obtained  for  the 
receives  ample  report.  It  is  assumed  to  be  a  representative 
national  meeting,  and  Ministers  frequently  shape  the  character  o 
their  next  Bill  according  to  its  views.  But  who  can  recall 
occasion  when  a  fair,  honest,  and  sufficiently  prominent 
has  been  given  of  a  radical  meeting,  notwithstanding  that  t  o  - 
sands  of  working  men  have  attended  it,  and  possibly  the  weliare 
several  million  homes  of  labouring  parents  and  suffering  cniiu 
has  depended  upon  the  effect  it  produced  ? 

The  newspapers,  Captain  Maxse  urges,  thus  keep  the 
I'pper  and  middle  classes  in  ignorance  of  the  opinion  an 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  at  the  same  ime 
cause  the  working  classes  to  believe  that  those  above  them 
are  more  thoroughly  heartless  and  frivolous  than  they  are. 
“  The  inevitable  result  of  sealing  up  all  channels  or 
the  communication  of  ideas  between  classes  is,  tha 
excluded  class  adopts  in  despair  a  separate  and  determine 
policy  of  its  own.” 

A  third  “  cause  of  social  revolt,”  enumerated  by  Cap  ai 
Maxse,  is  “the  antagonism  of  view  which-— partly  ir<^ 
natural  causes,  but  partly  from  State  dereliction  of  „ 
is  developed  between  the  town  and  country  populations , 
but  wo  suspect  that  the  farm-labourers’  agitation  a 
the  sympathy  with  which  the  town-workmen  have  regar 
it, — occurrences  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  his  lec  ure, 
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have  tended  to  modify  bis  opinion  on  this  point.  In  so  valleys,  receives  very  zealous  support  from  the  volume 
far  as  this  antagonism  exists,  and  that  it  does  exist  to  some  lately  published  by  Mr  John  Evans,  the  well-known  anti- 
e.Ktent  cannot  be  doubted,  it  tends,  moreover,  as  it  seems  to  quary.  In  the  first  instance,  the  idea  of  extending  the 
us,  rather  to  hinder  than  to  aid  the  ‘^social  revolt.”  The  period  of  man’s  existence  on  the  globe  beyond  six  thousand 
working  classes  would  have  triumphed  long  ago  if  town  years  was  warmly  repudiated  by  certain  sections  of  bigoted 
and  country  had  been  agreed,  and  in  the  growing  union  theologians  who  grudged  time  to  primitive  man.  But  the 
between  them  is  their  chief  source  of  strength.  opposition  was  not  confined  to  that  class ;  it  was  shared 

There  is  one  other  cause  of  social  revolt,”  on  which  by  some  antiquaries  who  see  only  chaos  before  the  Roman 
Captain  Maxse  enlarges  with  good  reason.  Few  people  invasion,  and  by  some  others  whose  ideas  of  the  Stone 
really  understand  the  mischievous  effect  of  popular,  or  we  Age  are  limited  to  smooth  weapons  and  the  works  of  the 
should  rather  say  aristocratic,  religion.  It  is  mischievous  British  tumuli-builders.  It  is  not  improbable  that  to  the 
because  of  its  effects  on  the  thought  and  bearing  of  those  pertinacious  orthodoxy  of  those  amiable  persons  We  owe 
who  hold  it.  ”  The  conservative  religion  is  that  there  is  much  of  the  good  quality  of  the  books  lately  published 
a  better  world  to  come,  but  it  is  a  world  beyond  the  upon  this  interesting  subject.  Every  author  wrote  under 
grave.”  That  is,  we  may  hope  for  perfection  in  heaven,  the  full  conviction  that  he  must  pass  under  a  sharp  fire  of 
but  it  is  no  use  striving  after  it  on  earth.  criticism ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  the 

The  injurious  effects  of  non-belief  in  human  progress  are  many,  naajority  of  the  works  published  in  this  and  other  countries 
It  hardens  the  heart  of  the  most  humane  among  the  rich,  and  fills  are  compiled  with  much  exactness  as  to  facts,  and  a  com- 


the  poor  witli  despair.  It  promotes  selfishness  ;  for  it  sends  the 
individual,  unless  he  be  of  a  deeply  religious  nature  capable  of 
finding  solace  in  the  exercise  of  philanthropy,  or  of  practising  a 
refined  Christianity  vyithin  the  given  conditions  of  society,  to  the 
pursuit  of  private  gain.  The  private  life  point  of  view— over  the 
narrow  boundary  of  which  so  many  people  are  incapable  of  look¬ 
ing— predominates.  For  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  mend  the  lot 
of  the  many  (urges  average  human  nature  in  the  moneyed  class), 


parative  freedom  from  wild  theories  and  over-hasty  specu¬ 
lations.  The  geological  and  other  branches  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  antiquity  of  man  have  had  skilful  exponents ;  but 
something  was  still  required  to  popularise  the  study  of  the 
implements  themselves,  and  to  enable  the  less  scientific 
portion  of  the  community,  and  such  persons  as  could  not 


we  may  as  well  enjoy  ourselves ;  and  the  first  condition  of  private  collections,  to  appreciate  the 

enjoyment  is  to  maintain  things  as  they  are,  and.  above  all  things,  nice  distinctions  in  the  types  of  implements  used  at  differ- 
to  maintain  an  unlimited  class  of  inferiors  to  minister  to  our  wants,  ent  periods  and  bv  different  races.  It  was  easy  enough  to 

ferv  vietv  iTrLardeTa'A'S^n^rri'r  ‘“I''?’  “nderstand,  and  it  was  soon  generally  admitted,  that  primi- 

Every  View  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  one  which  does  not  include  i  a  ^  e  n'  l  ^  f 

a  complete  programme  for  preserving  intact  the  conditions  of  ^^^®  “®®^  implements  and  weapons  of  flint,  and  such 

luxurious  living.  hard  materials  as  readily  presented  themselves  to  him ;  and, 

I  have  fuiintl  numbers  of  really  good  and  amiable  people  sorely  indeed,  at  the  later  stage  of  the  controversy,  there  has  been 

O'  ?"  a  liberal  disposition  to  accept  the  idea  that  every  nation  has 
proved  society,  the  race  of  shoeblacks  is  to  be  preserved.  All  i  ■,  a  -xt  a  e  ««««« 

theirsympathies,  however  humane  they  may  be,  appear  to  launder  Stone  Age.  Yet  there  was  of  necessity  some 

upon  this  consideration.  Lord  Derby,  the  great  upper  class  repre*  difficulty  then  in  assigning  certain  of  these  relics  to  certain 
sentativc,  virtually  said  this,  when  a  few  months  ago  he  expressed  nations  and  races,  and  to  special  periods  in  their  history, 
his  fear  that  if  education  were  given  to  all  there  would  be  none  The  book  under  notice  is  designed  to  give  authentic  infor- 

mation  on  these  points,  and  to  furnUh  a  general  claeeiacation 
a  degradation  !  And  as  if,  under  a  more  decent  condition  of  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  stone  weapons  and  implements  ; 
society,  we  shall  not  devise  convenient  means  for  securing  a  polish  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  long  experience  of  Mr  Evans,  and 

to  our  boots,  even  though  shoeblacks  are  no  longer  preserved  as  a  his  great  enternrise  as  a  collector  of  archaic  relics,  students 
caste.  .,,®  ^  .  V  a  v!_  1. Ti._: _ _ 


P  *  .  •  w  I  1  11  L  •  11  1*  11  will  reasonably  expect  much  at  his  hands.  Having  care- 

Capta  n  Maxse  says  much  else  that  is  worth  noting  on  the  examined  this  book,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 

•frZl?  •  7  author  has  completed  his  difficult  and  laborious  task  with 

inin*  “‘•f'J.  signal  success.  It  is  not  possible,  even  in  this  volume  o 

concl  l  610  pages,  and  with  a  prodigality  of  illustrations,  to  exhaus 

Zil,  ”  ’*7  “•“!  f °  ®  ®  «o  large  a  subject,  but  we  accept  the  book  as  a  valuabh 

tTnf  V!  ’  .  '"F  °  politic.-.)  organisation,  present  state  of  knowledge;  and,  further,  w< 

« at  a,e  most  expedient  .He  eugpste  a  political  platform  Relieve  that,  whatever  good  fortune  may  attend  othei 
Illr  » ^  compulsory  gratuitons  secular  i„„estigators  and  writers,  Mr  Evans’s  ‘  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
^ueation  ;  ( 2)  land  tenye  reform ;  (3)  the  substitution  of  “ts  ’  will  assuredly  be  the  foremost  authority  on  the 

airect  tor  indirect  taxation ;  (4)  electoral  representative  g  k*  ct 

reform.”  With  some  of  his  suggestions  we  do  not  agree ;  .  i  ./i  •  t  xt.  f  c 

and  we  consider  that  some  of  his  strictures,  in  the  earlier  accepting  the  classification  of  tlw  antiqui^s  of 

part  of  his  lecture,  on  “  popular  political  economy,”  are  Western  Europe,  first  practically  adopted  by  the  Danish 
unsound.  But  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  comment  antiquaries,  under  periods  known  as  the  ®*^®®*®* 
on  these  points  ;  and  it  is  not  important  that  we  should  do  Stone  Ages,  Mr  Evans  judiciously  gives  the  qualification 
80.  Though  the  working  classes  and  their  friends  are  at  that  “  such  a  classification  into  different  ages  in  no  way 
present  divided  as  to  some  of  the  reforms  to  be  effected,  i^aplies  any  exact  chronology,  far.  less  one  ^at  would  be 
and  the  ways  of  effecting  them,  we  have  good  faith  in  the  applicable  to  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  alike, 
wise  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  before  the  time  t®  be  regarded  as  significant  only  of  a  succession 

for  action  comes.  The  chief  thing  to  be  noted,*  and  made  different  stages  of  civilisation;  for  it  is  evident  that  at 
way  for,  ia  the  great  fact  of  the  ‘^social  revolt”  that  the  time  when,' for  instance,  in  a  country  such  as  Italy,  the 
Captain  Maxse  very  clearly  and  concisely  describes,  and  Iron  Age  may  have  commenced  some  of  the  more  northern 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  it  should  have  the  more  countries  of  Europe  may  possibly  have  been  in  eir  ronze 
weight  with  many  who  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  them.  Age,  and  others  again  still  in  their  Stone  ge.  ei  er 
because  of  the  temperate  spirit  in  which  he  writes  through-  ‘^®®®  ^bis  classification  imply  that  in  e  ronze  ge  o 
cut.  “I  do  not  .believe  in  violence  as  a  solution  of  the  any  country  stone  implements  badenirey  cease  o  e  m 
social  problem,”  he  says ;  and  such  a  pamphlet  as  this  ®8e,  nor  even  that  in  the  Iron  Age  both  bronze  and  stone 
cannot  but  help  to  lessen  the  chance  of  violence  in  working  bad  been  completely  superseded  for  a  cu  ing  purpos 
cut  the  social  problem  that  must  before  long  be  solved.  I^^be  the  three  principal  colours^  o  e  rain  ow,  ®* 

three  stages  of  civilisation  overlap,  intermingle,  and  shade  on 
-  the  one  into  the  other.”  This  serves  to  explain  the  remark- 
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j,.  ,  .  lances  and  other  weapons  to  many  specimens  in  meiai. 

Sfone  hnplements  and  Ornaments  of  Great  objects  classified  by  the  Danish  antiquaries 

oritatn.  By  John  Evans,  F.R  S.,  t.S. A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  .  xu  a  .-r.  owa  mnJArn  nroductions 

the  Geolojjical  and  Numismatic  Societies  of  London,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Stone  g  ,  .  B  ♦Viiplr 

Longmans.  in  comparison  with  others  found  in  caves  beneath  thick 

The  new  theory  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  as  based  layers  of  stalagmite,  and  in  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay 

juainly  upon  the  discoveries  of  works  of  art  in  lake-dwell-  deposited  by  the  ancient  rivers.  By  this,  therefore  it  will 

“igs,  in  caves,  and  in  the  quaternary  deposits  of  river  be  seen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  that  the 


author  has  completed  his  difficult  and  laborious  task  with 
signal  success.  It  is  not  possible,  even  in  this  volume  of 
640  pages,  and  with  a  prodigality  of  illustrations,  to  exhaust 
80  large  a  subject,  but  we  accept  the  book  as  a  valuable 
record  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge ;  and,  further,  we 
believe  that,  whatever  good  fortune  may  attend  other 
investigators  and  writers,  Mr  Evans’s  *  Ancient  Stone  Im¬ 
plements  ’  will  assuredly  be  the  foremost  authority  on  the 
subject. 

In  accepting  the  classification  of  the  antiquities  of 
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Stone  Age  conaprebends  a  vast  and  incalculable  period  in 
some  countries;  and  the  difference  observable  in  the  forms 
and  finish  of  the  implements  themselves  may  in  such  cases 
be  attributable  to  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation  and 

“  ‘  two  implements 


point  that,  during  a  discussion,  some  years  ago.  when 
West  of  England  gentleman  asserted  that  “  all  these  flak  ^ 
were  natural  forms,”  the  doctor,  pointing- to  the  h  ]h 
replied  :  “  That  is,  to  my  mind,  evidence  that  it  was  made 
by  a  man,  as  conclusive  as  if  he  had  written  his  name  ^ 
it.”  This  bulb  is,  in  short,  an  infallible  test  of  workman^ 
ship— it  is,  figuratively  speaking,  the  trade-mark  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  natural  forms  of  splinte 
and  shattered  fragments  of  flint.  The  flake  appears  to 
have  a  special  interest  as  being  the  connecting  link  betwee 
us  and  old  times. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  this  book,  although 
probably  the  most  speculative,  is  that  which  c-  ^ 
with  the  second  chapter,  where  the  author  gives  his 


art-progress  of  the  people.  For  example 
constructed  from  flint  have  been  found  at  the  same  spot ; 
one  is  rudely  flaked  into  the  form  of  a  so-called  “hache,” 
the  other  chipped  into  the  form  of  a  lance-head  and  bearing 
surface-workingsand  ripplings  which  would  defy  any  modern 
forger  to  imitate.  The  untutored  finder  of  such  relics 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these,  although  different 
in  point  of  finish  but  being  made  from  flint,  were  contem¬ 
poraneous  ;  and  the  student  who  simply  takes  the  Danish 
classification  without  qualification  would  also  put  them 
down  as  both  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age,  whereas,  on 
reference  to  an  archaeologist  of  sound  experience,  it  would 
be  explained  that  a  vast  period  had  elapsed  between  the 
manufacture  of  the  two  weapons.  And  such  was  really  the 
case  : — the  rudely-formed  hache  was  taken  out  of  the  low 
bed  of  undisturbed  gravel  deposited  at  the  pleistocene 
period  ;  and  the  other  lay  a  few  inches  in  the  soil,  having 
been,  possibly,  one  of  the  relics  placed  in  a  warrior’s  grave, 
an  object  of  great  antiquity  in  comparison  with  iron  or 
bronze  weapons,  but  very  modern  in  comparison  with  the 
hache.  This  incident  actually  occurred,  and  may  occur 
again,  but  it  is  not  always  that  a  competent  person  can  be 
readily  found  in  the  locality  to  determine  the  point,  and  in 
such  a  case  Mr  Evans’s  book  will  furnish  the  information 
required,  and  in  all  probability  give  illustrations  of  the  actual 
types  of  the  implements  found.  This  distinction  is  now 
admitted  by  most  antiquaries,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his 
woik  entitled  *  Pre-historic  Times,’  proposed  to  divide  the 
Stone  Age  into  two  periods,  the  Palaeolithic  and  the 
Neolithic ;  but  even  this  division  is  insuflBcient  to  meet  the 
case,  as  is  proved  by  late  discoveries ;  and  a  subdivision 
of  the  former  is  rendered  necessary,  especially  as  the  imple¬ 
ments  and  the  associated  remains  of  animals  found  in  the 
river  gravels  and  in  caverns  are  not  in  all  cases  identical. 

The  reader  will  see,  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  there 
are  more  subtle  distinctions  observable  in  these  stone  im¬ 
plements  than  might  be  imagined,  and  will  hence  learn 
to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  work  as  Mr  Evans’s.  He 
will  learn,  too,  if  not  already  a  pupil  in  this  new  school  of 
science,  that  the  most  prolific  form  of  flint  implement,  and 
the  least  diflBcult  of  construction — the  flake — is  as  sure  a 
piece  of  evidence  of  fabrication  by  human  hands  as  any  of 
the  elaborately-chipped  spear  heads  which  are  so  skilfully 
figured  in  this  volume.  The  true  flake  may  be  regarded  as 
ubiquitous  :  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  on  every  part  of  the 
globe  where  man  has  sojourned.  Probably  it  was  the  first 
cutting  implement  ever  invented,  and  the  “  school  of 
necessity  ”  has  doubtless  taught  all  races  of  mankind  how 
to  make  it  as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  properties  of  flint,  or  any  other  silicious  rock, 
and  its  tendency  to  fracture  in  that  form  by  a  single  per¬ 
cussion.  It  is  found  among  the  first  examples  of  human 
art,  and  its  manufacture  survives  to  this  day.  It  appears 
not  only  as  furnishing  the  knives  of  savages,  but  also  as 
the  basis  from  which  they  can  chip  their  barbs  and  other 
elaborate  weapons.  And  even  in  Great  Britain  it  still 
maintains  a  place,  although  a  humble  one,  amidst  the  great 
efforts  of  a  manufacturing  age,  as  it  is  the  first  stage  of  the 
chip  of  flint  struck  off  by  the  knappcrs  of  Wiltshire  and 
Suffolk  to  be  made  into  a  gun-flint.  But  although  the 
modus  operandi  in  striking  flakes  has  been  the  same  from 
first  to  last — and  therefore  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  diflficulty  in  detecting  old  from  new  specimens — 
there  are  peculiarities  known  to  experts  like  Mr  Evans  and 
his  aichoeological  colleagues  which  enable  them  to  discri¬ 
minate  in  that  way.  At  all  events,  every  person  who  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  is  enabled  to  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  a  slice  of  flint  has  been  detached  from  the 
block  by  a  natural  or  by  an  artificial  process.  A  natural 
splinter  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  flake— so  say  the  men 
wlio  have  given  the  most  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
flake  struck  off  by  human  agency  tells  its  own  origin,  as 
the  blow  given  to  detach  it  from  the  flint-mass  produces 
invariably  a  bulb  at  the  spot  where  the  shock  was  given. 
So  strong  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Falconer  on  this 


commences 
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as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  stone  implements  of  anti 

qiiity  were  fabricated.  He  reviews  the  processes  adopted 
by  existing  savages  in  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  somewhat 
similar  state  of  culture  to  that  of  the  ancient  “flint-folk*” 
and  calling  to  his  aid  also  the  handicraft  of  the  flint- 
knappers  of  the  present  day  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
he  continues  by  a  mode  of  inductive  reasoning  to  show 
how  the  various  types  of  weapons  and  implements  were 
made.  Probably  the  author’s  views  are  correct  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  formr,  espe¬ 
cially  the  flakes,  haches,  rough  barbs,  and  some  other 
rudely-constructed  weapons.  Indeed,  many  of  these  carry 
tolerably  good  proofs  in  themselves  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  shaped  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  examples 
of  stone-weapon  manufacture  adopted  by  savages  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  valuable  experience  of  Mr  Evans  and 
others  in  flint-chipping,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  ancient  people  pro¬ 
duced  the  beautiful  surface- work  on  the  barbs,  spear-heads, 
and  so-called  scrapers.  There  are  examples  among  the 
Scandinavian  weapons  which  present  such  exquisite  “  wave¬ 
fracturing  ”  and  ”  crimping  ”  as  may  securely  defy  any 
modern  forger  to  produce  even  with  all  the  means  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  this  period.  Several  illustrations 
are  given  in  this  volume  to  which  we  direct  attention  as 
examples  of  the  marvellous  skill  displayed  in  ancient  flint- 
work.  What  knave  of  the  present  time  could  produce 
such  surface -work  as  that  displayed  on  the  lance-bead 
from  Northumberland  (page  296),  or  that  in  the  remark¬ 
able  skinning-knife  from  Bedfordshire  (page  305),  or  such 
a  wonderful  series  of  parallel  ripplings  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Yorkshire  arrow-heads  (page  34*9),  and  many  other 
specimens  in  the  same  pages  ?  Jt  was  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  example  of  this  kind  of  work,  we  are 


qiiity  were  fabricated.  He  reviews  the 


told,  that  Flint  Jack,  when  he  failed  to  imitate  it,  said  with 
a  sigh,  “  This  is  a  barbarous  art  that  is  lost  to  us !  ”  and 


for  once  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  that  dissolute 
fabricator. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  time  was  past  for 
any  objections  to  the  artificial  character  of  the  more  ancient 
flint  implements  being  seriously  entertained  ;  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  fact  that  there  are  doubters  still  remaining,  and 
to  these  we  specially  recommend  a  full  course  of  reading 
in  the  pages  of  *  Ancient  Stone  Weapons.*  Any  peison 
who  may  suddenly  have  brought  under  his  notice  one  of  the 
Palaeolithic  implements  from  the  drift  beds  may  be  excused 
if  he  hesitates  to  admit  it  as  a  work  of  art,  for  many  of 
these  specimens  are  rude  indeed ;  but  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  out  the  course  laid  down  in  these  pages, 
and  try  a  few  practical  experiments  in  flint-chipping  also, 
he  may  reasonably  bo  expected  soon  to  entertain  a  very 
different  view  of  such  relics.  As  a  rule,  doubtless,  such 
education  will  show  early  fruits  ;  but  if  after  that  whole¬ 
some  training  doubts  still  remain,  the  matter  had  letter  be 
left  altogether,  and  the  doubter  relegated  to  assist  that 
other  living  philosopher  who  still  endeavours  to  prove  that 
our  world  is  not  a  globe  but  is  as  flat  as  himself. 

The  implement  specimens  of  the  Neolithic  period  ar^ 
as  a  rule,  skilfully  wrought,  and  are  consequently  much 
prized  by  collectors  for  their  cabinets  and  museums,  and 
deservedly  so,  both  as  examples  of  art  and  as  showing  the 
means  adopted  by  early  races  to  accomplish  their  ends  in 
the  great  struggle  for  existence ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
profound  man  of  science  will  be  chiefly  centred  in  those 
less  symmetrical  types  of  implement  which  have  become 
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80  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  age  of  the  human  family.  Who  can  contemplate 
unmoved  the  rudely-flaked  flint  hatchet,  probably  the 
oldest  example  of  human  art,  which  has  just  been  removed 
from  beneath  a  floor  of  stalagmite  in  a  cavern,  or  from 
a  bed  of  river-gravel,  where  it  had  reposed  along  with  the 
bones  of  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  undisturbed 
from  the  period  when  it  was  “drifted  ”  into  place  in  the 
last  physical  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  valley  ?  Who 
would  not  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery  surrounding  that 
curious  relic,  and,  failing,  be  disposed  to  indulge  in  wide 
speculations  as  to  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  put,  and 
as  to  the  ethnic  characteristics  of  its  first  owner  ?  Surely, 
if  ever  philosophers  could  be  permitted  to  indulge  in 
romantic  visions  of  the  past,  it  would  be  on  such  an 
occasion  as  that ;  and  we  ought  to  look  charitably  on  their 
speculations,  even  if  they  declared  that  those  rude  flint- 
flaking  forefathers  of  ours  had  “  dolichocephalic  and 
platycnemic  ”  peculiarities  I  To  this  class  of  implements 
Mr  Evans  naturally  gives  some  prominence,  although  this 
section  of  the  text  ranges  last  in  the  volume.  He  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  investigations  of  the  drift 
productions  from  the  first  period  of  the  revival ;  and  has 
already  published  his  views  on  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  these  types  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Archseo-- 
logia.”  It  would  appear  as  if  this  department  of  the 
subject  were  his  first  love ;  as  he  gives  full-sized  illustra¬ 
tions  of  several  of  the  large  implements  from  the  drift, 
an  indulgence  that  might  more  advantageously  perhaps 
have  been  extended  to  some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
delicately  worked  Neolithic  types.  'J  he  various  forms 
found  in  these  fluviatile  deposits,  and  in  those  caverns 
which  have  become  so  celebrated  by  reason  of  the 
systematic  explorations  still  in  progress,  are  fully  described  ; 
and  many  of  them  figured  as  typical  examples.  The 
several  river- valleys  in  which  these  discoveries  have  been  made 
are  well  described  ;  and  the  author,  perchance  with  the 
remarks  of  some  sceptic  still  dwelling  in  his  recollection, 
admits  that  in  the  contemplation  of  the  subject  the  mind  is 
almost  lost  in  amazement  at  the  vista  of  antiquity  displayed. 
“  So  fully  must  this  be  felt,”  he  remarks,  “thatit  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  those  who,  from  sheer  inability  to 
carry  their  vision  so  far  back  into  the  dim  past,  and  from 
unconsciousness  of  the  cogency  of  other  and  distinct  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  remoteness  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
are  unwilling  to  believe  in  so  vast  an  antiquity  for  man  as 
must  of  necessity  be  conceded  by  those  who,  however 
feebly  they  may  make  their  thoughts  known  to  others, 
have  fully  and  fairly  weighed  the  facts  which  modern 
discoveries  have  unrolled  before  their  eyes.”  * 

We  have  now  only  space  left  to  say  generally  that  Mr 
Evans  has  not  only  done  his  own  work  zealously  and  carefully, 
but  has  also  referred  scrupulously  and  conscientiously  to  the 
labours  of  others,  and  that  his  book  is  a  most  satisfactory 
addition  to  the  department  of  literature  devoted  to  Pre¬ 
historic  subjects. 

M.  CHARLES  CLAVEL’S  REMAINS. 

Charles  C/ai  el:  ses  anvres  diverses — education,  morale,  politique, 
litt&ature.  Avec  une  notice  par  Fr^ddric  Pa8»y.  Deux  tomes. 
Gcuevt: :  Clierbuliez  et  Cie.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

In  publishing  a  selection  from  the  miscellaneous  papers 
of  M.  Charles  Clavel,  along  with  a  critical  memoir  of  their 
author,  M.  Frederic  Pi»bay  has  not  only  paid  a  well-deserved 
and  wisely-considered  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  able  and  high-minded  young  journalist  and  publicist, 
but  he  has  also  done  an  important  service  to  the  public  by 
directing  attention  to  valuable  writings  which,  but  for  him, 
*^ight  have  escaped  notice.  And  these  writings  acquire  a 
peculiar  interest  and  significance  in  the  light  of  the  memoir 
that  M.  Passy  has  prefixed  to  them.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  work  of  a  young  writer  reflects  his  character  so  accu- 
J^tely  and  fully  as  these  occasional  and  posthumous  and 
“^gmentary  papers  reflect  the  character  of  the  late  M. 
Charles  Clavel.  Although  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  everything  that  M.  Clavel  wrote  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  striking  maturity  of  thought,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  no  appearance  of  precocity.  The  very  antithesis 
of  the  type  of  mind  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate 


by  the  term  genius,  M.  Clavel  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  degree  in  which  he  was  endowed  with  com¬ 
mon  qualities  of  intellect  and  character,  than  for  special 
or  exceptional  gifts  and  graces.  His  stylo  is  distinguished 
by  clearness  and  force  rather  than  by  brilliancy  and  dash, 
and  his  intellect  is  composed  and  courageous  rather  than 
inspired  and  bold.  The  subjects  he  handles,  and  his 
method  of  treating  them,  equally  demand  patient,  pro¬ 
longed,  and  comprehensive  study,  and  this  power  M.  Clavel 
possessed  in  a  singular  degree.  Thoroughness  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  his  character,  and  his  whole  life  was  a 
course  of  training  for  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  him¬ 
self.  Any  one  who  read  his  ‘Lettres  sur  I’Enseignement  des 
Colleges  en  France,’  his  papers  on  ‘  L’Avenir  de  la  Demo- 
cratie,’  and  *  L’Education  et  I’Etat,*  or  his  articles  on  ‘  Pair 
et  Securite,  &:c.,*  without  knowing  anything  of  their  author, 
would  at  once  conclude  that  they  were  the  productions  of 
a  man  of  high  culture  and  ripe  intelligence,  who  had  passed 
through  a  varied  and  wide  experience  ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  early  age  at  which  M.  Clavel  died,  the  inference 
would  be  strictly  correct. 

Born  at  Geneva,  in  1834,  Charles  Clavel  seems  to  have 
drunk  deeply  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  native  town. 
From  his  father,  who  is  described  as  “  a  serious  man,  of 
austere  virtue,  but  kind  and  devoted  to  his  children,”  and 
whom  he  lost  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  he  inherited 
a  deep  sense  of  the  gravity  and  earnestness  of  life,  which  he 
never  appears  even  to  have  momentarily  lost.  The  home 
education  commenced  by  his  father  and  continued  by  an 
aunt  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  boy’s  mind,  and 
powerfully  influenced  the  views  he  ultimately  adopted  on 
the  subject  of  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Charles 
Clavel  began  to  reflect  on  the  science  and  art  of  education. 
All  through  his  life  education  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  his  thoughts ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  his  contributions 
towards  the  solution  of  educational  problems  that  his  name 
is  likely  to  be  kept  in  remembrance.  Here  we  must  note, 
as  a  marked  characteristic  of  Charles  Clavel,  that  he  con> 
centrated  his  attention  mainly  on  a  few  subjects,  although 
he  brought  to  their  elucidation  a  far  wider  range  of  know¬ 
ledge  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  requisite  for  their  due 
consideration.  Besides  education,  democracy  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  were  the  themes  to  which  he  principally 
devoted  himself  ;  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  these  subjects 
are  all  intimately  connected  with  each  other  as  means  for 
promoting  the  moral  and  material  well-being  and  progress 
of  humanity.  After  distinguishing  himself  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Switzerland,  Clavel  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  latterly  came  to  England 
to  prosecute  investigations  in  politics  and  education.  His 
stay  in  this  country  was,  in  M.  Passy’s  opinion,  fatal  to  his 
health.  At  the  close  of  his  college  career,  he  was  not  only 
a  highly-accomplished  classical  scholar,  but  he  was  also 
master  of  all  the  principal  living  languages  and  literatures 
— les  humanitea  modemes,  as  he  delighted  in  calling  them. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  work  published  by  M. 
Clavel  was  the  ‘  Lettres  sur  I’Enseignement  des  Colleges,’ 
written  in  1856,  when  the  author  was  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  In  this  work  he  advocates  a  radical  revolution 
in  the  existing  curriculum  of  “  Secondary  education,” 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  Professor  Seeley  and  other 
English  educational  reformers.  He  holds  that  “  neither 
Greece  nor  Rome  ought  to  dominate  our  liberal  studies,” 
and  that  a  knowledge  “  of  the  actual  existing  world,  of  our 
modern  ideas  and  manners,”  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
the  ancient  classics.  The  traditional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  study  of  Latin,  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dead 
language,  and  therefore  cannot  be  learned  by  practice  or  by 
empirical  study,  but  must  be  acquired  by  a  logical, 
grammatical,  and  scientific  method,  is  cleverly  met  and 
answered. 


Le  fait  que  la  latin  est  une  langue  roorte  est  pr^cis^ment  ce 
qui  doit  nous  engager  4  lui  enlever  le  r6le  qu’il  joue 
I’instruction  secondaire.  Quoi  de  plus  Strange,  en  effet,  lorsqu  il 
s’agit  de  d^velopper  aux  yeux  des  enfants  la  logique  des 
langues,  de  leur  faire  comprendre  les  adnoirables  proc^d^s  par 
lesquels  le  langage  reproduit  les  rapports  des  id^es  et  des  choses, 
les  sentiments,  les  affections  et  tout  ce  qu’  a  enfant^  la  pens^e  et 
I’imagination  des  horomes ;  quoi  de  plus  dtrange  que  de  pr^Rrer 
le  latin,  paree  quHl  est  mort,  aux  langues  vivantes  et  i  la  langue 
maternefle,  la  plus  vivante  de  toutes !  N’est  ce  pas  intervertir 
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jorit^  d’imposer  son  opinion  an  reste  des  citoyens,  et  que  chacn 
soit  libre  desormais  de  suivre  son  propre  jugement  p^r  tout  ** 
qui  ne  regarde  que  Ini  seul.  Plus  on  avancera,  plus  s’accrol 
norabre  do  ces  jusres  plaintes  ;  plus  ellcs  acquerront  de  poids  n  * 
la  persistance  avec  laquelle  elles  en  appclleront  k  un  mime  uri 
cipe  de  libertd.  II  n’est  pas  de  classe  de  la  soci^td  dans  laquel?* 
dies  ne  doivent,  un  jour  ou  I’autre,  avoir  leur  dcho;  mais  ellea 
trouveront  l  appui  le  plus  constant  et  le  plus  efBcace  dans  lea 
classes  supdrieures  que  la  ddmocratie  a  d6possdddes  du  pouvoir  * 

M.  Clavel  appears  to  have  regarded  democratic  socialism 
as  an  inherited  evil,  and  the  struggle  of  society  to  emanci¬ 
pate  itself  from  this  evil  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
further  progress.  With  this  struggle  begins  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  humanity. 

C’est  une  jxJriode  nouvelle  et  importante,  en  effet,  que  cells  oh 
I'iddal  (pen  digne  de  notre  nature)  d’une  socidtd  dont  la  perfection 
consisterait  h  dtre  parfaitement  gouvernde  est  rcmplacd  par  Tiddal 
bien  plus  dlevd  d’une  socidtd  dont  chaque  membre  a  le  droit  et  le 
pouvoir  de  se  bien  gouverner  lui-meme  dans  les  limites  de  la 
justice.  Au  socialisrae  qui,  sous  des  formes  diverses,  avait  con* 
siddrd  le  gouvernement  cqmme  centre  et  mobile  de  la  societtf 


I’ordre  naturel  des  dtudes?  N’est  a  pas  vouloir  expliquer  le 
connu  par  I’inconnu,  et  dclairer  la  lumidre  par  lea  tdnebres? 
N  est  ce  pas  pr^tendre  donner  a  I’esprit  une  culture  logique  en 
riolant  les  regies  de  la  logique  la  plus  didmentairc. 

As  regards  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome? 
these,  M.  Clavel  rightly  contends,  cannot  be  understood 
without  actual  experience  of  life.  It  is  only  through  the 
present  that  the  past  can  be  interpreted,  and  this  truth  is 
eloquently  and  powerfully  illustrated  by  M.  Clavel.  But 
it  is  in  tracing  the  ulterior  effects  of  assigning  an  unnatural 
position  to  classical  studies  in  university  education  that  the 
author  of  these  letters  shows  most  clearly .  the  compre¬ 
hensive  sweep  of  his  critical  faculty.  The  method  he 
condemns  has  extended  itself  to  the  greater  part  of  ’  our 
studies,  and  especially  to  history,  “in  which,  in  place  of 
setting  out  with  the  observation  of  th'^present,  we  take  our 
point  of  departure  in  the  inaccessible  past.”  The  pro¬ 
tection  and  favour  accorded  to  classical  studies  are,  in  M. 
Clavel’s  opinion,  formidable  hindrances  to  the  education 
of  the  people.  “  An  education  in  which  the  literary  point 
of  view  predominates  is,”  he  declares,  “  essentially  aristo¬ 
cratic,”  and,  therefore,  injurious  alike  to  those  who  receive 
it  and  those  who  are  deprived  of  it.  *  ' 

Les  privileges  accordc's  k  I’enseighement  classique  n’exercent 
piut-etre  par  uucun  cote  une  influence  si  deplorable  sur  I’educa-, 
tion  populairc,  que  par  I'csprit  de 'caste  que  developpe'  dans  les 
classes  cle'vees  de  la  Societe  I’Education  priviiegee^  "Elle  a  pour 
effet  inevitable,  en  vertu  m$me  du  privilege  sur  lequel  ello 
repose,  de  creer  dans  ceux  qu’elle  forme  des  goflts.  des 
habitude.«,  une  manibre  de  voir  Strangers  au  grand  nombre ; 
die  les  fait  vivre  dans  un  monde  k  part;  elle  les  rend  indiffe- 
rents  aux  tendances  intellectuelles,  k  la  vie  morale  de  la 
multitude.  Elle  dkve  au  milieu  de  la  nation  une  caste  de 
pietrt'S  voues  k  entretenir  un  feuperp^tuel  sur  I’autel  d’un  dieu 
qiivi  la  nation  in?  connait  paspU  ne  connait  plus.  Ces  hommes 
etaient  destines  a  etre  les  chefs  spirituels'  du  peuple  ;  et,  grkce  a 
leur  education  aristocratique/ils  ne  connaisentjii  le  caracterej  ni^ 
I’esprir,  ni  les  besoihs  du  peuple!  Non*  squlemept  *ils‘ ignqrenti 
Ic  peuple,  mais  ils  le  niepriseht.  Ils  Vnt*^te ’initios*  k  *une  vie 
intd  ectuellc  qu’  ils  jugeht  sup^rieure  k  la  sienne,  puis  qu*  ils  ont' 
rc9'i  avec  elle  le  droit  de  le  gouverner,  de  le  diriger.  .  .  Si 
t)uclqncfois  ils  parlent  au  peuple,  e’est  sans  le  connaitre,  c’est 
dans  un  langage  qui  n’est  pas  le  sien.  Ils  s’adressent  k  lui  comme 
des  suptfrieurs,  et  non  avec  cette  intelligente  et  fraternelle 
jiympatbic  qui  scule  leur  assurerait  une  forte  et  bienfaisante 
influence. 

Scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  letters  from  which  we 
have  made  the  foregoing  extracts,  is  M.  Olavel’s  paper,  on' 
*  L’Education  et^  I’Etat,’ but  of  it,  and  the  posthumous 
fragments  headed  ‘De  ^Education,*  we  have  left  our¬ 
selves  no  space  to  speak.  The  article  on  ’L’Avenir  de  la 
Democratie,’  however,  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot 
pass  it  over  without  notice.  _  *^That  the  State  ought  to  bo 
for  all  the  citizens  not  a  source  of  justice,  but  of 
favours;  .that  it  ought  to  direct  all.  things*  according 
to  the  views  j  of  each  person,  and  further  the  interests 
of  each  individual  by  the  help  of  the  united  forces  of  all,” 
— M.  Clavel  considers  the  fundamental  error  of  modern 
democrats.  This ^dp^tri^^ leads  ei^er*  to  puf‘e‘8^ialiEma,'*br 
to  socialism  mitigate (i^>yj|^Rie.J[g83p^^f^expene^e^!jSn^ 
controlled  by  necessity.  “Andjvhat  constitutes  s^ialism  ?” 
asks  M.  Clavel ;  “  it  is  to  substHute  for  ;free  association 
forced  association,  to  employ  governmental^  action  not  to 


*  i.  THE  TALE  OF  FEITHIOF.  t 

The  Tale  of  Frithiof.  By  Esaias  Tegn^r.  Translated  from  tbo 
Swedish  by  Captain  H.  Spalding.  Murray.  <■ 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate 
the'^great ;  masterpiece  of  Sweden’s  *  greatest  poet  into 
English,  Esaias'Tegn^r’s  “  Frithjof’s  Saga  ”  is  still  known 
to  very  few  in  this  country.  The  English  versions  of  this 
fine  poem  that  have  hitherto  appeared  have,  indeed,  all 
been  defective  and  ineffective  to  a  degree  that  folly  justi¬ 
fies  the  neglect  with  which  they  have  been  visited.  Mr 
Longfellow  has  rendered  a  few  stanzas  of  “  Frithjof  ”  into 
pleasing  verse,  and  has  translated  the  whole  of  the  idyll 
entitled  “  The  Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  ”  but  with 
the  exception  of  these  pieces,  which  very  inadequately 
represent  the  genius  of  their  author,  the  reading  public  of 
Britain  and  America  may  be  said  to  bo  totally  unacquainted 
with  T^n^r’s  poetry.  There  is,  perhaps,  another  reason, 
besides  the  imperfection  of  the  English  translations,  why 
**  Frithjof’s  Saga  ”  has  not  become  popular  in  England.  Till 
within' a  comparatively  recent  date  little  interest  was  felt  in 
the  ancient  history  of  our  Scandinavian  ancestors,  and 
altho'ugh  many  praiseworthy  and  successful  efforts  have 
beeh^naade  of 'lite  years  to  popularise  the  mythological 
legend^bf  the  North,  the  taste  for  this  branch  of  literature 
is  not  even  yet  very  widely  diffused.  Some  knowledge  ol 
the  mythology  of  Scandinavia  is  necessary  for  the  thorough 
understanding  and  .appreciation  of  such  a  poem  as 
.“Frithjof’s  Sa^,”^ in  which  allusions  to  the  ancient  gods 
of  .the  Nmth  are,,  to  be  found  on  every  page,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  readers  possess  oven  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  this  subject.  Still,  the  reading  ru  ic 
are  better  prepared  now  to  appreciate  a  good  translation  o 
Tegner’s  great  poem  than  they  ever  were  before.  Althoug 
Captain^  Spalding’s  translation  is  in  many  impor  n 
respects  very  unsatisfactory,  it  is  fairly  readable,  and  con^ 
veys  a  good  general  idea  of  Tegndr’s  “  Frithjof  s  Saga. 
The  exquisite  melody  and  music  of  the  original  are  n^ 
successfully  reproduced — that  could  hardly  be  expecte 
and  Captain  Spalding  is  not  gifted  with  the  ® 

poetic  expression,  nor  even  with  any  high  degree  of  h 
skill,  but  his  work,  though  neither  precisely  accura  n 
highly  poetical,  is  nevertheless  very  creditably  .i  ’ 

and  reflects  much,  although  by  no  means  the  whole,  o 
grandeur  and  grace  of  the  great  Swedish  poem.  ^ 

“  Frith jof’s Saga”  consists  of  twenty-four 
metres,  and  is  founded  on  the  Saga  of  “  Frithjof 
less.”  The  story  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  however,  that  Tegner 
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borrowed  from  the  old  Saga.  To  the  working  out  of  the 
biect  the"  poet  has  brought  an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
inci^t  Scandinavian  lore,  and  the  pictures  of  mediaeval 
life*^  in"  North,  contained  in  the  songs,  are  the 

result  of  the  study  of  many  Sagas.  And  not  only  is  this 
dim  past  made  to  live  again  in  “  Frithjof’s  Saga  with 
vividnes3*and  truth,  but  it  is  even  made  to  celebrate  itself 
in  song.  This  poem  is  an  epic  in  lyrics.  Each  song  has  an 
historic  scope,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  utterance  of 
individual  emotion  ;  and  this  lyric  form  is  precisely  that 
which  historicallyj^and  artistically,  is  most  in  keeping  with 
the  theme."  Narrative. and  dramatic  songs  alternate;  all 
equally  l^cal,  and  all  carrying  on  the  action  of  the 
drama  and  illustrating  the  life  of  the  period.  In  the 
opening  song  the  childhood  and  early  love  of  Frithiof  and 
Ingeborg — th^  hero  and  heroine  of  the  poem — are 
described"in  language  that  combines  an.  Eastern  glow  and 
profusion  of  imagery  with  Northern  force,  directness,  and 
simplicity.  In  the  veins  of  these  ancient  Scandinavians  the 
warmth  of  their  native  South  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
chilled  by  the  breath  of  the  cold  North.  The  two  babes 
are  compared  in  the  opening  stanzas  to  flower-buds,  and  the 
metaphor  is  tenderly  dwelt  upon  and  developed  till  the  stage 
of  youth  is  reached.  Then  the  poet  has  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Freya,  the  Goddess  of  Love,  to  find  anything  to  which  he 
can  liken  the  lovely  pair.  With  rune-spelling,  boating, 
and  bird-nesting  boyhood  fleets  past,  and  with  adolescence 
comes  increased  power  of  affection,  greater  intensity  of 
passion. 

When  day  arose  upon  the  sky. 

Old  Worldking,  with  the  flaming  eje. 

And  men  began  to  move  and  stir, 

She  thought  of  him  and  he  of  her. 

When  night  upon  the  earth  upstood, 

Worldmother,  with  her  starry  brood, 

When  silence  reigns  and  planets  err. 

She  dreamed  of  him  and  he  of  her. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  detail  the  plot  of  this 
poem.  Ingeborg  is  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  Frithiof 
but  a  subject,  although  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
noble.  Hence  the  obstacles  to  their  union,  and  all  their 
woes  and  troubles.  The  fierce  temper  of  the  actors  fans 
the  flame  of  strife  to  a  tragic  heat,  and  the  struggle  grows 
in  violence  as  it  proceeds,  till  its  force  becomes  moderated 
mainly  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  combatants,  although 
a  higher.,  order,  of  motives  and  influences  all  along 
operate  'more  or  less  fitfully  on  the  mind  of  Frithiof. 
Craft  and"  superstition  are  brought  into  play  to  thwart  the 
hero,  and  accident  powerfully  aids  his  enemies.  When 
Frithiof ^comes  before  the  judgment  seat, — the  tomb  of 
Ingeborg’s  father, — to  demand  from  King  Helge  the  hand 
of  his  sister,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  in  a  war  that 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  kingdom,  all  the  warriors  sup¬ 
port  his  suit.’’-  ^ 

^  .  .  .  ,  .  ■  .A  thousand  swords 

Hammered  applause  upon  a  thousand  shields. 

The  clash  of  arms  rose  to  the  sky,  which  glad 
lie-echoed  its  approval,  thundering  loud ; 

( ,  .  “  Let  Ingeborg  be  his,  the  slender  lily, 

The  fairest  flower  which  blooms  within  our  vales: 

•  •*’  His  is  the  boldest  blade  within  our  land, 

\  .  Let  Ingeborg  be  his !  ” 

But  Frithiof  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  Helge  to  turn  the 
popular  favour  into  loathing.  He  has  visited  Ingeborg  by 
night  at  the  temple  j)f  Balder ;  and  Helg4  charges  him 
with  the  impiety  of  having/*  broken  the  peace  of  Balder.” 
The  hero  knows  that  he  is  foiled. 

“  My  weal  or  woe  depends  upon  a  word  ;  ’* 

Said  I,  “  be  not  alarmed  for  that  King  Helge, 

I  would  not  lie  myself  to  Valhall’s  bliss, 

Nor  more  to  earthly.  •  I  have  seen  thy  sister,  - 
Have  talked  with  her  by  nighty  without  the  t^ple, 

But  Balder’s  peace  have  I  hot  therefore  broken/’ 

They  let  me  say  no  more.  A  cry  of  horror"*^  ~ 

Hose  from  the  crowd  ;  those  standing  near  my  side 
Shrank  back  aghast,  as  from  a  pestilence 
And  when  I  gazed  around,  blank  superstition 
Had  lamed  each  tongue,  and  painted  chalky  white 
Each  cheek,  but  lately  burning  bright  with  hope. 

King  Helg^  had  succeeded. 

Sent  on  a  mission  to  collect  tribute  from  a  vassal 
Orkney  who  had  renounced  his  allegiance, 
nthiof  returns  to  find  the  castle  of  his  forefathers  in  ashes, 


and  Ingeborg  given  away  to  a  neighbouring  king,  who 
had  successfully  invaded  Helge’s  territory.  Finding 
King  Helg6  and  his  followers  at  worship  in  Balder’s 
temple,  Frithiof  and  his  comrades  secure’  the  doors 
and  proceed  to  slaughter  the  worshippers.  Encountering 
Helge  near  the  altar,  Frithiof  challenges  him  to  mortal 
combat,  and  dashes  a  purse  of  gold  with  such  violence  at 
his  head,  that,  through  loss  of  blood  and  fear,  the  king 
sinks  down  in  a  faint.  This  diverts  Frithiof’s  attention, 
and  after  warning  the  “  priests  with  gory  knives,  pale 
princes  of  the  moon,”  not  to  interfere,  he  looks  up  to  the 
shining  figure  of  Balder,  and  sees  on  his  arm  a  ring  that  ’ 
was  believed  to  have  been  forged  by  Vaulund,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Vulcan — a  marvellous  jewel  famed  far  and  wide  in  . 
the  North,  and  a  dearly-prized  family  heirloom.  Tugging 
hard  at  this  armlet,  Frithiof  overturns  the  image  of  Balder 
upon  the  altar  fire,  and  thus  sets  fire  to  the  temple.  All  * 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames  prove  futile,  and  Frithiof  * 
sets  out  for  a  life  of  adventure  on  the  ocean  as  a  viking. 

Billows  drive  away  reflection,  blown  away  by  heaven’s  wind. 

Broods  the  viking,  cometh  danger,  bids  him  to  the  dangerous 
dance. 

And  the  racking  tortures  vanish,  charmed  away  by  weapon’s  * 
glance.  .  •  ,  •  , 

This  was  the  culminating  point  of  Frithiof’s  misfortunes.  * 
Very  grandly  does  he  work  out  his  own  deliverance,  and 
when  fortune  at  last  crowns  his  struggles,  he  repairs  the  , 
damage  he  unwittingly  did  to  Balder’s  temple,  and ,  mag¬ 
nanimously  forgives  Helge’s  brother  and  successor  for  the 
share  he  had  in  bringing  these  troubles  on  his  head.  Wo 
have  made  little  reference  to  the  characters  that  figure  in 
“Frithjof’s  Saga,”  but  they  are  all  powerful  and  vivid  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  Ingeborg  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  female  , 
creations  in  poetical  literature.  .  , 


A  PURITAN  SCHOLAR. 

Life  of  Henry  Dunster^  First  President  of  Harvard  College,  By 
Kev.  J.  Chaplin,  D.D.  Trubner. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
biogra^y  itself  is  readable  and  interesting,  sketching  as  it 
does  the  life  of  one  of  those  early  Puritan  fathers  who  did 
so  much  towards  laying  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  great  American  Republic.  But 
the  book  acquires  additional  interest  from  the  glimpses 
which  it  affords  of  scholastic  and  social  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
Dr  Chaplin  has  spared  no  pains  in  drawing  a  faithful 
I  portrait  of  a  brave  and  conscientious  man,  and  in  sketching 
the  times  during  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
As  he  says,  Duuster’s  character  is  one  of,,  the  most 
beautiful,  as  his  history  is  one  of  the  most  touching,  to  be 
found  in  the  early  annals  of  New  England.'  The  long 
neglect  to  do  justice  to  “this  Massachusetts  Galileo,”  who 
dared  to  look  above  his  creed,  and  to  proclaim  what  he 
thought  a  new  discovery,  and,  unlike  the  great  Italian 
philosopher,  refused  to  recant  to  save  himself,  is  only  an 
additional  reason  for  rescuing  his  life  from  oblivion. 

Henry  Dunster  was  a  native  of  Lancashire'  and  was  born 
about  the  year  1G12.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
a  religionist  of  the  old  Puritan  stamp,  who  brought  up 
his  children  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  religious  awaken¬ 
ing  which  had  just  stirred  up  all  England.  At  the  early 
age  of  twelve  Henry  Dunster  was  troubled  about  religious 
matters,  and  began  to  question-  himself.  “  The  greatest 
thing,”  he  says  of  himself  at  that  period,  “  which  separated 
my  soul  from  God  was  an  inordinate  desire  of  humane 
learning.”  But  he  boldly  met  the  temptation,  for  we  find 
him  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
Here  he  had  as  his  contemporaries,  for  at  least  a  part  of 
his  course,  Ralph  Cud  worth,  the  psychologist,  Henry  More, 
John  Pearson,  afterwards  a  bishop,  and  expositor  of  the 
cr^ed,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John  Milton. 

After  leaving  the  university,  Henry  Dunster  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  taught  in  a  school,  before  becoming  a 
minister.  The  Laudian  persecutions,  however,  and  the 
infamies  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Com¬ 
mission  soon  disgusted  the  young  preacher,  and  he  set 
sail,  with  many  other  Puritan  divines,  for  America.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1640  that  he  arrived  at  Boston,  then  a 
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upon  to  resign.  It  was  intimated  to  him,  however,  that  he 
might  retain  his  office  on  condition  that  he  refrained  from 
imposing  his  opinions  upon  others.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  conscientiously  do,  and  after  some  further  squabblinff 
with  the  ministers  and  elders,  he  ultimately  resigned” 
According  to  Dr  Chaplin,  he  was  treated  very  heartlessly 
by  the  authorities.  In  reply  to  his  petition  to  the  Court  to 
consider  his  circumstances  mercifully,  in  consequence  of  his 
services,”  they  requested  him  “  to  show  the 
Instead  of  graciously  according  him  a  few 

anxious  to 
treating  him 
J  suspicion. 


pretty  little  village,  containing  twenty  cr  thirty  houses. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  cultivated 
men  trained  in  the  English  universities,  who  had  come  to 
the  Western  wilderness  to  found  a  religious  commonwealth. 
Mr  Dunster  had  not  been  in  Boston  more  than  a  few  months 
before  he  was  called,  almost  by  acclamation,  by  the  elders, 
ministers,  and  magistrates,  to  remove  to  Cambridge  as 
president  of  the  college,  and  he  at  once  entered  with 
ardour  on  what  proved  to  be  his  great  life-work.  Although 
a  profound  scholar,  he  was  not,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  a  literary  recluse  ;  for  he  was  an 
attractive  preacher,  and  combined  decision  of  character 
with  suavity  of  disposition.”  With  such  qualifications, 
his  efforts  were  entirely  successful.  “That  which  was 
before  but  at  best,  schola  ilhcsira,**  says  Hubbard,  “  grew 
to  the  stature  and  perfection  of  a  college,  and  flourished 
in  the  profession  of  all  liberal  sciences 
system  of  instruction  and  government  was 
president  as  nearly  as 
English  universities 
read  through  some 
•code  for  the 
<jentury. 
required  “ 
verse,’ 
colleg 
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weeks  to  make  up  his  accounts,  they  seemed  only 
hurry  him  off  the  college  premises.  Instead  of  1 
as  an  honourable  man,  they  regarded  him  with 
For  stating  his  objections  to  infant  baptism  he  was^twi^ 
publicly  admonished.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  seek  a  home 
beyond  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  He  turned  his  steps 
to  the  Pilgrim  Colony,  and  settled  after  a  time  at  Sciutate 
where  he  employed  himself  in  the  ministry  for  several 
years.  But,  in  the  meantime,  his  persecutions  had  awakened 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Baptists  of  the  mother  country,  and 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Dublin  to  make  that  place 
his  future  home.  Henry  Cromwell,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Protector,  and  at  that  time  Lord  Deputy  for  Ireland,  warmly 
seconded  the  invitation  which  had  been  sent  to  him.  For 
many  reasons,  however,  Mr  Dunster  saw  fit  to  decline  the 
generous  invitation.  He  had  long  before  chosen  New 
England  for  his  home,  and  there  he  wished  to  live  and  die. 
For  five  years  after  his  resignation  he  ministered  at 
Sciutate,  and  died  in  1659. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Henry  Dunster,  Harvard’s  first 
president,  “  the  skilful  Palinurus  who  had  guided  its  first 
fourteen  dubious  years  with  so  wise  a  hand.”  There  is 
something  extremely  touching  indeed  in  his  character  and 
fate.  An  enthusiast  in  book-learning,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  affectionate,  he  was  not  the  man  to  succeed  in  a  rough 
practical  struggle.  He  was  crushed,  indeed,  by  his  opponents, 
but  his  name  will  live,  thanks  to  Dr  Chaplin’s  sympathetic 
memoir,  as  a  man  whom  no  promises  and  no  persecutions 
could  turn  from  his  convictions,  and  who  failed  in  life 
through  simple  fidelity  to  the  truth. 


.”  The  whole 
modelled  by  the 
possible  after  the  plan  of  the 
It  is  curious,  at  the  present  day,  to 
of  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  Dunster 
regulation  of  Harvard  of  the  seventeenth 
In  the  first  place,  every  boy  on  admission  was 
to  make  and  speak  true  Latin,  in  prose  and 
”  and  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar.  The 
je  course  included  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics  and  divinity, 
and  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  There  were 
weekly  declamations  and  public  disputations,  and  Latin 
was  the  only  language  allowed  to  be  used  on  the 
college  premises.  Every  undergraduate,  unless  of  superior 
rank,  was  to  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  and  no  student 
was  allowed  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  anything  of  the  value 
of  sixpence  without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian, 
or  tutor.  If  any  student  violated  “  the  law  of  God,  or  of 
the  college,  either  from  perverseness  or  from  gross  negli¬ 
gence,”  after  he  had  been  twice  admonished,  he  was  “  to  be 
whipped  (virgis  coerceatur)  if  not  an  adult  (eighteen)  ;  ” 
but,  if  an  adult,  his  case  was  to  be  laid  before  the  over¬ 
seers,  that  notice  might  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according 
to  his  deserts.  We  should,  however,  mention  that  the 
practice  of  corporal  punishment  flourished  at  that  time  at  the 
English  universities  also.  “In  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,” 
says  Professor  Masson,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Milton,*  “  there  was 
a  regular  service  (of  this  kind)  in  the  hall  every  Thursday 
evening  at  seven  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  under¬ 
graduates,  on  such  junior  delinquents  as  had  been  reserved 
for  the  ceremony  during  the  week.”  Dr  Johnson,  too, 
observes  that  John  Milton  “  was  the  last  student  in  either 
university  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal 
punishment.”  While  upon  the  subject  of  college  discip¬ 
line,  Dr  Chaplin  relates  a  characteristic  story  of  Mr  Dunster, 
which  exemplifies  the  superstition  of  the  times.  One  day, 
being  at  Concord,  the  president  suddenly  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  saddled,  as  he  must  immediately  return  to  Cambridge. 
On  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  departure,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  received  word  that  the  students  there  had 
raised  the  Evil  One,  and,  being  unable  to  control  his  exhibi¬ 
tions,  had  become  alarmed.  “  On  arriving  at  Cambridge,” 
adds  Dr  Chaplin,  “  he  took  his  well-filled  powder-horn, 
and,  pouring  a  part  of  its  contents  on  the  floor,  abjured 
the  presence  of  the  ugly  visitor,  and,  to  the  relief  of  the 
affrighted  boys,  directly  flashed  him  out  of  the  college.” 

However,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  and  his  in¬ 
sufficient  and  meagre  salary — which,  by  the  b5^e,  was  paid 
not  in  cash,  but  by  transfers  of  town  rates, — Mr  Dunster 
seems  in  a  short  time  to  have  done  much  towards  making 
the  new  college  at  Cambridge  a  thorough  success.  Two 
years  after  his  appointment  as  president,  a  class  of  nine 
young  men  was  found  prepared  for  graduation,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  first  commencement  took  place  in  1642,  “  only 
fourteen  years,”  Dr  Chaplin  remarks,  “  after  the 
settlement  at  Salem,  and  twenty-two  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Mayflower^  Ten  years  later  Mr  Dunster’s  public 
avowal  of  sentiments  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party  in 
the  colony  awakened  an  intense  excitement  against  him. 
His  views  on  baptism  were  angrily  discussed  at  a  conference 
of  ministers  and  elders  called  “  to  rescue  the  good  man 
from  his  mistake,”  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  called 
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interesting.  One  of  them  is  that  Dr  Prime  is  a  very  pious 
traveller ;  another  that  he  is  as  precise  as  he  is  pious.  He 
effected  his  journey  in  exactly  a  year;  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  had  planned  his  entire  excursion  several  months  before 
setting  out,  with  the  times  of  arrival  and  departure  for 
sach  country  that  he  expected  to  visit,  and,  until  reaching 
Europe,  where  his  plans  were  intentionally  left  uncertain, 
he  was  scarcely  a  day  out  of  time  at  any  stage  of  the 
journey.”  We  believe  that  Dr  Prime  is  the  author  of  a 
wonderful  book  on  ‘  The  Power  of  Prayer but  he  does 
not  say  whether  winds  and  tides,  caravanserais  and  railway- 
guards,  were  guided  by  Special  Providence  in  his  interests. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  “  the  pleasure  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  was  greatly  enhanced  to  the  writer  by  the  presence  of 
one  who  is  making  with  him  the  voyage  of  life,”  and 
that,  “  although  an  invalid,  she  accomplished  the  journey 
with  far  less  fatigue  than  was  anticipated.”  The  public 
will  also  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr  Prime  ”  greatly  prefers 
the  solid  earth.”  ”  Had  there  been  any  way  to  make  the 
journey  around  the  world  by  land,”  he  says,  ”  I  should 
have  avoided  all  the  seas  :  not  that  I  have  any  fear  of  the 
ocean ;  nor  am  I  called  upon,  like  most  voyagers,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Neptune.”  We  are  sorry  to  find  in  such  a  work 
as  this  such  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  heathen  deities,  and 
to  see  that  the  reverend  doctor  is  fond  of  making  jokes 
about  the  dress  and  marrying  ways  of  Japanese  ladies  and 
the  like ;  and  perhaps  he  is  prudent  in  praying,  on  the  last 
page  of  his  volume,  that  in  America  ”  evermore  may  his 
home  be,  until  his  jouriieyings  on  earth  shall  come  to  an 
end,  and  he  takes  his  departure  *  to  a  better  country,  that  is 
an  heavenly  *  ” — where,  of  course,  Japanese  ladies,  if  they 
are  admitted  at  all,  will  not  walk  with  a  Grecian  bend,  or 
bathe  in  public. 

Mr  Wickham  has  more  that  is  new  to  tell  in  his  Rough 
Notes  of  a  Journey  through  the  Wilderness.  The  volume 
is  not  very  well  written,  but  contains  much  welcome  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  natural  history  of  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America  and  some  portions  of  Central  America, 
together  with  gossip  about  their  Spanish  and  Indian  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  the  '  Aldine  Poets  *  contain  a 
complete  edition  of  Butler  s  PoemSy  with  Mitford’s  life  of 
the  witty  author  of  “  Hudibras.” 

Mr  Hunter’s  edition  of  Paradise  Losty  Book  JJ/.,  is 
needlessly  enlarged  by  a  paraphrase  which  is  more  likely 
to  confuse  than  to  assist  the  student.  Thus,  the  first 
six  lines : 

Hail,  holy  Light,  Offspring  of  Heaven  first-born  I 

Or  of  the  Eternal  Co-eternal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence,  increate ! 

are  translated : 

Hail,  holy  Light,  First-born  offspring  of  Heaven !  Or  may  I, 
without  rebuke,  denominate  thee  the  Co-eternal  radiance  of  the 
Eternal  Being?  since  God  is  light,  and  never  from  eternity  dwelt 
otherwise  than  in  unapproached  light,  and  accordingly  dwelt  in 
thee, bright  uncreated  lustre  of  essential  brightness! 

There  is  more  economy  of  space  in  Mr  Church’s  Samson 
AgonisteSy  a  scholarly  little  edition,  in  which  the  notes 
are  chiefly  historical  and  philological.  This  little  volume 
is  one  of  five  additions  to  ”  Seeley’s  Cheap  School  Books,” 
a  capital  series  of  low-priced  and  compact  text-books  for 
schoolboys.  The  other  new  volumes  Are-First  Latin  Exer- 
cises^  limited  to  simple  sentences,  which  has  also  been  very 
well  prepared  by  Mr  Church ;  an  Easy  Latin  Reading • 
Book,  with  notes  by  Mr  Stephenson ;  Xenophon^s  AnabasiSy 
Book  IV.y  carefully  edited  by  Mr  North  Pinder ;  and  an 
elementary  Algebra  by  Mr  Prowde  Smith.  The  idea 
and  the  execution  of  this  series  are  both  excellent.  The 
volumes  are  all  well  edited,  and  they  are  issued  in  an 
attractive  form  at  an  exceedingly  small  charge. 

In  his  Modem  Geomett'yy  discarding  Euclid,  Mr  Wormell 
teaches  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  science  in  connection 
^ith  one  another,  on  the  very  reasonable  assumption  that 
both  ends  may  be  attained  simultaneously,  and  with  greater 
ease,  rapidity,  and  efficiency  than  if  pursued  separately.” 

'  It  should  have  been  stated,  in  the  reissue  of  Albert  I/unel, 
that  this  novel  was  repudiated  by  Lord  Brougham,  and 
that  it  has  already  been  published. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXX. — Wtcheblet’s  Plats  :  “  The  Gentleman  Danoinq 
Master,”  ”  Love  in  a  Wood,”  and  ”  The  Country 
Wife.” 

The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,”  brought  out  at 
Dorset  Gardens  early  in  1672,  only  three  or  four  months 
after  “  Mamamouchi,”  is  the  poorest  of  Wycherley’s  plays. 
It  is  a  merry  farce,  too  much  spun  out,  owing  something 
to  Moliere’s  “Ecole  des  Femmes.”  Its  story  is  that  of  a 
saucy  little  daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  whose  long 
residence  in  Spain  has  taught  him  all  the  affectations  of 
Spanish  speech  and  manner,  who  designs  to  marry  her 
to  her  cousin,  as  silly  an  imitator  of  French  absurdities  as 
is  his  uncle  of  Spanish.  Hippolita,  the  daughter,  in  spite 
of  the  training  of  her  prim  aunt,  resolves  to  outwit  both 
her  father  and  her  intended  husband,  and  take  a  spouse 
for  herself  from  among  the  gallants  of  the  town.  In  a 
whim  she  causes  one,  whom  she  has  never  seen  before,  to  be 
brought  to  her  window.  He  jumps  in,  and  is  caught  by 
the  father  and  aunt  in  the  midst  of  his  love-making. 
Hippolita  then  pretends  that  he  is  her  dancing-master,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  is  allowed  to  make  other  visits,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  suspicions  of  father  and  aunt  are  con¬ 
stantly  excited  and  as  constantly  allayed,  the  husband 
designate  being  too  silly  to  have  any  suspicions  at  all,  until 
at  length  it  is  contrived  that  a  parson,  brought  in  to 
complete  the  marriage  designed  by  the  father,  shall  seal 
the  match  designed  by  the  daughter,  and  the  old  man, 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  duped,  pretends 
that  he  was  all  along  privy  to  the  plot  and  gives  his 
blessing  and  his  fortune  to  the  young  people.  All  is 
extravagant,  but  all  is  smartly  satirical  upon  the  follies  of 
the  day.  The  Spanish  habit  and  the  French  habit  are 
well  played  off  against  one  another ;  and  the  innocent 
guile  of  the  niece  has  for  a  good  foil  the  dishonest  prudery 
of  the  aunt. 

“  Love  in  a  Wood ;  or,  St  James’s  Park  ”  was  played 
later  in  the  year  1672,  not  at  Dorset  Gardens,  but  at  Lin- 
coln’s-inn  Fields,  in  the  temporary  house  of  the  King’s 
Players,  and  showed  much  more  tact  and  wit  than  **  The 
Gentleman  Dancing-Master.”  It  is  a  maze  of  love-making, 
or  the  shallow  pretence  of  it,  growing  out  of  the  masque¬ 
rading  habits  of  Charles  the  Second’s  day,  when  vizarded 
damsels  went  at  night-time  into  St  James’s  Park,  there  to 
meet  their  lovers,  or  to  flirt  at  pleasure  and  carry  their 
flirtations  very  far  indeed.  In  it  we  have  Dapperwit,  ”  a 
brisk,  conceited,  half-witted  fellow  of  the  town  Sir  Simon 
Addleplot,  ”a  coxcomb,  always  in  pursuit  of  women  of 
great  fortunes;”  Banger,  Vincent,  and  Valentine,  three 
young  gallants ;  together  with  three  young  mistresses, — 
Christina,  chaste  and  constant,  who  favours  Valentine ; 
giddy  Lydia,  who  owns  Banger ;  and  faithless  Lucy,  who  is 
claimed  by  Dapperwit ;  and,  among  the  other  and  older 
women,  my  Lady  Flippant,  “  an  affected  widow  in  distress 
for  a  husband,  though  still  declaiming  against  marriage.” 
These  are  the  chief  persons  in  a  play  full  of  smart  and 
often  painful  views  of  the  life  of  the  day,  exaggerated,  but 
not  untruthful.  Hero  is  Dapperwit’s  classification  of  the 
men  among  whom  he  competes  for  renown  ; 

Ltdia.  Pray,  sir,  how  are  you  dignified  or  distinguished 
amongst  the  rates  of  wits?  and  how  many  rates  are  there? 

Dapperw'it.  There  are  as  many  degrees  of  wiis  as  of  lawyers. 
As  there  is  first  your  solicitor,  then  your  attorney,  then  your 
chamber-counsel,  and  then  your  judgt;  so  there  is  your  court-wit, 
your  coffec-wit,  your  poll-wit  or  politic-wit ;  your  chainber-witor 
scribble-wit,  and,  last  of  all,  your  judge-wit  or  critic. 

Lydia.  But  are  there  as  many  wits  as  lawyers?  L<»rd,  what 
will  become  of  us!  What  employment  can  they  have?  How  are 
they  known  ? 

Dapperwit.  First,  your  court-wit  is  a  fashionable,  insinuating, 
flattering,  cringing,  grimacing  fellow— and  has  wit  enough  to 
solicit  a  suit  of  love;  and,  if  he  fail,  he  has  malice  enough  to  ruin 
the  woman  with  a  dull  lampoon  ;  but  he  rails  still  at  the  man  that 
is  absent, — for,  you  must  know,  all  wits  rail  ;  and  bis  wit  is  his 
property  in  combing  perukes,  matching  ribbons,  and  being  severe, 
as  they  call  it,  upon  other  people’s  clothes. 

Lydia.  Now,  what  is  the  coffee-wit  ? 

Dapperwit.  He  is  a  lying,  censorious,  gossiping,  quibbling 
wretch,  and  sets  people  together  by  the  ears  over  that  sober  drinlq 
coffee ;  he  is  a  wit,  as  he  is  a  commentator  upon  the  Gazette. 

Lydia.  What  kind  of  wit  is  your  poll-wit  ? 

Dapperwit.  He  is  a  fldgetting,  busy,  dogmatical,  hot-headed 
fop,  that  speaks  always  in  sentences  and  proverbs  (as  other  in 
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Mbs  Pikchwife.  O  my  dear,  dear  bnd,  welcome  home '  wi, 

dost  thou  look  SO  popish  ?  who  has  an};rered  thee?  * 

cri«  f  Soa  aiide  am 

Amthea.  Faith,  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault,  poor  tcnrf.. 
creature!  ^  ‘v-imci 

PiNcnwiFE.  What,  you  would  have  her  as  impudent  ns  vnnr 
self,  as  arrant  a  jilt,  flirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpie,  and,  to  sav  «li 
notorious  town-woman  ?  ^  *“  »  * 

Alitu^.  Brother,  you  are  my  only  censurer;  and  the  honnnr 
of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your  wife  than  in  me  tho.-o^i 
I  take  the  innocent  liberty  of  the  town.  ’  * 

PiNCHwiFB.  Hark  you,  mistress,  do  not  talk  so  before  mv  u 
The  innocent  liberty  of  the  town  !  ^ 

Alithea.  Why,  pray,  who  boasts  of  any  intrigue  with  me? 
what  lampoon  has  made  my  name  notorious?  what  ill  wome 
frequent  my  lodgings  ?  I  keep  no  company  with  any  women  of 
scandalous  reputations. 

PiNCHWiFE.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous  reputationq 
company.  ^  * 

Alithea.  Where?  would  you  not  have  me  civil?  Answer  ’em 
in  a  box  at  the  plays,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Whitehall  in  St 
James’s-park,  Mulberry-garden,  or —  ’ 

PiNciiwiFB.  Hold,  hold  I  Do  not  teach  my  wife  where  the  men 
are  to  be  found.  I  believe  she’s  the  worse  for  your  town-docu¬ 
ments  already.  I  bid  you  keep  her  in  ignorance,  as  I  do. 

Mrs  PiNcinviFE.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her,  bud  -  she  will 
tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  though  I  ask  her  a  thousand  times  a 
day. 

PiFCiiwiFE.  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know,  I  find? 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Not  I,  indeed,  dear.  I  hate  London.  Our 
place-house  in  the  country  is  worth  a  thousand  of  it.  Would  I 
were  there  again  I 

PiNCHWiFE.  So  you  shall,  I  warrant.  But  were  you  not  talking 
of  plays  and  players  w-hen  I  came  in  ?  You  [to  Aliihea\  are  her 
encourager  in  such  discourses. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  No,  indeed,  dear.  She  chid  me  just  now  for 
liking  the  playermen. 

PiNCHWiFE  [astVe].  Nay,  if  she  is  so  Innocent  as  to  own  to  mo 
her  liking  them,  there  is  no  hurt  in’t.  [Aloud]  Come,  my  poor 
rogue,  but  thou  likest  none  better  than  me  ? 

Mrs  Pinciiw'ife.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  do.  The  playermen  arc 
finer  folks. 

Pinchw'ife.  But  you  love  none  better  than  me  ? 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  You  are  my  own  dear  bud,  and  I  know  you. 

I  hate  a  stranger. 

PiNCHWiFE.  Ay,  my  dear,  you  must  love  me  only,  and  not  bo 
like  the  naughty  town-women,  who  only  hate  their  husbands  and 
love  every  man  else,  love  plays,  visits,  fine  coaches,  fine  clothes, 
fiddles,  balls,  treats,  and  so  lead  a  wicked  town-life. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Nay,  if  to  enjoy  all  these  things  be  a  town- 
life,  London  is  not  so  bad  a  place,  dear. 

PiNCHWiFE.  How !  if  you  love  me,  you  must  hate  London. 

Alithea  [aside].  The  fool  has  forbid  me  discovering  to  her  the 
pleasures  of  the  town,  and  he  is  now  setting  her  agog  upon  them 
himself. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  But,  husband,  do  the  town-women  love  the 
player-men,  too  ? 

PiNCHWiFE.  Yes,  I  warrant  you.  You  do  not,  I  hope  ? 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  No,  no,  bud.  But  why  have  we  no  playcr-men 
in  the  country  ? 

PiNCHWiFE.  Ha !  Mistress  Minx,  ask  me  no  more  to  go  to  a 

play- 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Nay,  why,  love  ?  I  did  not  care  for  going  ; 
but  where  you  forbid  me,  you  make  me,  as  ’twere,  desire  it. 

Alithea  [aside].  So  ’twill  be  in  other  things,  I  warrant. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Pray  let  me  go  to  a  play,  dear  ? 

PiNCHWiFE.  Hold  your  peace,  Iwo’not. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Why,  love  ? 

PiNCHWiFE.  First,  you  like  the  actors ;  and  the  gallants  may 
like  you. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  What,  a  homely  country  girl!  No,  buJ. 
nobody  will  like  me. 

PiNCHWiFE.  I  tell  you,  yes,  they  may. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  No,  no,  you  jest — I  won’t  believe  you. 

PiNCHWiFE.  I  tell  you,  then,  that  one  of  the  lewdest  fellows  in 
town,  who  saw  you  there,  told  me  he  was  in  love  with  you.  ^ 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Indeed!  who,  who,  pray,  who  was’t  ?  Mas  it 
any  Hampshire  gallant,  any  of  our  neighbours  ?  I  promise  you 
I  am  much  beholden  to  him. 

PiNCHWiFE.  I  promise  you,  you  lie ;  for  he  would  but  ruin  yon. 
Such  as  he  look  upon  women,  like  basilisks,  only  to  destroy  em. 

Mrs  PiNCHWiFE.  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should  he  rniii 
me  ?  Answer  me  that.  Methinks  he  should  not ;  I  would  do  him 


similitudes),  and  he  rails  perpetually  against  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  wit  lies  in  projects  and  monopolies,  and  penning 
speeches  for  young  parliamentary  men. 

Ltdia.  But  what  is  your  chamber-wit  or  scnbble-wit  ? 

Dapperwit.  He  is  a  poring,  melancholy,  modest  sot,  ashamed 
of  the  world ;  he  searches  all  the  records  of  wit,  to  compile  a 
breviate  of  them  for  the  use  of  players,  printers,  booksellers,  and 
sometimes  cooks  and  tobacco-men  ;  he  employs  his  railing  against 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  and  all  that  have  more  money  than  he. 

Lydia.  Now  your  last. 

Dapperwit.  Your  judge-wit,  or  critic,  is  all  these  together,-— 
and  yet  has  the  wit  to  be  none  of  them  :  he  can  think,  speak,  write 
as  well  as  the  rest,  but  acorns  (himself  a  judge)  to  bo  judged  by 


posterity  :  he  rails  at  all  the  other  classes  oi  wits,  ana  ins  wit  lies 
in  damning  all  but  himself he  is  your  true  wit. 

Ltdia.  Then  I  suspect  you  are  of  his  form. 

Dapperwit.  I  cannot  deny  it,  madam. 

Many  of  Dapperw’it’s  unconscious  revelations  of  the 
temper  of  his  time  are  noteworthy ;  as  when  he  says  of  his 
mistress,  in  the  morning  : 

Give  her  but  leave  to  gape,  rub  her  eyes,  and  put  on  her  day 
pinner ;  the  long  patch  under  the  left  eye ;  awaken  the  roses  on 
her  cheeks  with  some  Spanish  w’ool,  and  warrant  h^r  breath  with 
some  lemon-peel.  She  knows  there  is  as  much  artifice  to  keep 
a  victory  as  to  gain  it,  and  ’tis  a  sign  she  values  the  conquest  of 
my  heart.  Beauty’s  a  cow-ard  still  without  the  help  of  art ;  and 
may  have  the  fortune  of  a  conquest,  but  cannot  keep  it.  Beauty 
and  art  can  no  more  be  asunder  than  love  and  honour. 

Lydia,  whose  lover.  Ranger,  is  a  truant  from  her,  thus 
talks  with  Lady  Flippant,  who  has  had  experience  both  of 
matrimony  and  of  the  pleasures  of  love-making  without 
marriage  : 

Lydia.  ’Tis  ns  hard  for  a  woman  to  conceal  her  indignation 
from  her  apostate  lover  as  to  conceal  her  love  from  her  faithful 
servant. 

Lady  Flippant.  Or  almost  as  hard  as  it  is  for  the  prating 
fellows  iiow-a-days  to  conceal  the  favours  of  obliging  ladies. 

Lydia.  If  Ranger  should  come  up  (I  saw  him  just  now  in  the 
street),  the  discovery  of  my  anger  to  him  now  would  be  as  mean 
ns  the  discovery  of  my  love  to  him  before. 

Lady  Flippant.  Though  I  did  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  love  a 
fellow,  1  would  not  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  confess  it,  certainly, 
by  my  trouble  to  part  with  him.  If  I  confessed  love,  it  should  be 
before  they  left  me. 

Lydia.  So  you  would  deserve  to  be  left  before  yon  were.  But 
could  you  ever  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  confess  love  to  any? 

Lady  Flippant.  Yes  ;  but  1  never  did  so  mean  a  thing  as 
really  to  love  any. 

Lydia.  You  had  once  a  husband. 

Lady  Flippant.  Fie,  madam;  do  you  think  me  so  ill-bred  as 
to  love  a  husband. 

Lydia.  You  had  a  widow’s  heart  before  you  were  a  widow, 
I  see. 

Lady  Flippant.  I  should  rather  make  an  adventure  of  my 
honour  with  a  gallant  for  a  gown,  a  new  coach,  a  necklace,  than 
clap  my  husband’s  cheeks  for  them,  or  sit  in  his  lap.  I  should  be 
us  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  such  a  posture  with  a  husband,  as  a 
brisk  well-bred  spark  of  the  town  would  bo  to  be  caught  on  his 
knees  at  prayers,  unless  to  his  mistress. 

All  the  ladies  of  Charles  the  Second’s  day  were  not  as 
foolish  as  Lady  Flippant,  and  some  of  the  gallants,  wits, 
and  fops  were  not  as  wanton,  spiteful,  and  apt  in  outwitting 
themselves  as  Ranger,  Dapperwit,  or  Addleplot.  But 
Wycherley’s  lively  caricatures  were  too  true  ;  and  there 
is  plenty  of  smart  mockery  of  real  offences — none  the 
less  severe  because  the  mocker  himself  enjoyed  the  offences 
— in  the  pictures  he  gives  us  of  backbiting  and  rivalry 
under  show  of  friendships  among  his  men  in  the  coffee¬ 
houses  or  at  their  various  lodgings,  and  of  gallantry  and 
unworthy  sport  in  St  James’s  Park,  with  Mulberry  Gardens — 
the  most  famous  rendezvous  of  the  time,  which  are  now 
covered  by  Buckingham  Palace — on  one  side,  and  Spring 
Gardens  on  the  other  ;  all  leading  up  to  this  dismal  moral : 
The  end  of  marriage  now  is  liberty. 

And  two  are  bound,  to  set  each  other  free. 

^  “  Love  in  a  Wood  ”  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  16/3,  by  The  Country  Wife,”  Wycherley’s  most 
rattling  comedy,  though  not  quite  his  best.  The  heroine 
is  Mistress  Margery  Pinch  wife,  whose  husband,  bringing  her 
up  to  London  from  her  simple  country  home,  uses  such 
violent  precautions  to  guard  her  from  the  temptations  by 
which  she  is  surrounded  that  he  puts  into  her  all  the 
frivolous  notions  that  he  deprecates,  and  brings  upon  himself 
the  very  troubles  that  be  wishes  to  avoid.  As  a  foil  to 
Margery  we  have  Pinchwife’s  sister,  Alithea,  who  follows 
the  fashion  yet  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  virtue.  There 
is  insight  into  contemporary  manners  as  well  as  into  the 
nature  of  Margery’s  training  in  this  scene : 
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The  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  may  he  had 
on  addressing  a  letter  enclosing  the  price  in 
postage  stamps  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott^  Mount 
Pleasant,  Bamsgate. 

A  reply  to  the  question— «  SHALL  I  SEEK  ORDINA- 

^  VlON  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  EiNGLAND?”  By  SAMUEL 
binds,  D.D.,  late  Lord  BlAhop  of  Norwich.  Price  6d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  By  Tiios.  Lumisdbn  Stbanqb,  late 
Jud^e  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  3d. 

A  LECTURE  ON  RATIONALISM.  By  Rev.  CnARiBS  Votset. 
Price  Cd. 

A  LECTURE  ON  THE  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  Charles  Votset- 

Price  6d. 

pleas  FOR  FREE  INQUIRY.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  “M.A.,” 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Price  Cd.  each. 

A  FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  PARISHIONERS.  By  the 
Kev.CHAS.  VOYSEY.  Price  3d. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION:  or,  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.  By  EDWARD 
MAITLAND.  Price  Is.  6d. 

the  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STRANGE,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  28.  6d. 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A., 
F.K.S.  With  Portrait.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Price  6d.  each  part. 

the  tactics  and  defeat  of  the  Christian 

EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  Cd. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  Price  Cd. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES.  By  Rev. 
GEORGE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurst.  Price  Cd. 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Epward 
MAITLAND.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  By  Ed. 
VANSITTART  NEALE.  Price  Cd. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,  -  RELIGIOUS, 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Parts  1. 
and  II.  I’rice  6d.  each. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  London,  November  12,  1871.  By 
A.  JYRAM  ROW,  of  Mysore.  Price  Cd. 

ON  THE  RRLATION.S  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  GALLA  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  Cd. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY.  By  »  W.  E.  B.”  Price  Cd. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Francis  E. 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  and  Professor  Newman, 
giving  their  Reasons  for  nut  calling  themseives  Christians.  Price  3d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  StRANGE.  Price  Cd. 

RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  3d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Thomas  .Scott.  Price  is. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PR.AYER  EXAMINED  THE 
LIGHTof  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  WILLIAM  JEVONS.  l»rice  Cd.  j 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  William 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAI.  PAN  I IIEISM.  By  “  F.  H.  1.”  Price  cd. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gbldart.  Price  3d. 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Lakb.  Price  Cd. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGV.  By  Gamaliel  Beown.  Price  3d. 
CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  Stbanqb.  Price  8d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Prolessor  F. 
W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

— : — » - 

Mr  THOMAS  SCOTT  will  quit  Mount  Pleasant,  Ramsgate, 
on  September  29th,  1872. 

After  which  date  his  address  will  be. 

No.  11  The  Terrace, 

Farquhar  Boad, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

Where  he  will  continue  to  carry  on  his  w'ork. 

_  Price  28.  6d., 

the  theological  review.  No.  XXXIX. 

-V  „  ,  OCTOBER,  18r2. 

H®fder  as  a  Theologian.  II.  By  J.  Frederic  Smith. 

Alemoir  of  Joshua  I’arry.  By  W.  J.  Lamport. 

4  English  Lives  of  Jesus.  By  John  SVright,  B  A. 

K  it  I'®Kl*latiou  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  Russell  Martineau  M.A. 

2*  Barapton  l.ccture  on  Dissent.  By  Charles 'Beard,  B.A. 

9  ii  after  Deatli .  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

'•  *be  Synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  By  Etienne  Coquerel, 
lasteur. 

a  Religion.  By  C.  B.  Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

».  Notices  of  Books. 

Publishers;  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14 
enrietta-strcet,  Covent-garden,  London,  and  20  South  Fiede- 
'ick-street,  Edinburgh. 


COMPLETION  OF  DESOHANEL’S  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHT. 

On  W  ednesday  next,  in  One  Volume,  with  760  Engravings  on  Wood,  and 
Three  Coloured  Plates,  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  18s., 

INfATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :  an  Elementary 

vAi*  Professor  DE8CHANEL,  of  Purls.  TrauHlntcd  and 

Edited,  with  extensive  Additions,  by  J.  D.  EVERETT,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  I’liilosopby  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Published  also  separately  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  Cd.  eaclt. 

Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  nnd 
PNEUMATICS. 

Part  II.  HEAT. 

Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

,4**  .Tbls  Work  is  used  as  a  Text-book  in  the  Oxford  and  (’nmbridge 
Lniversities,  and  in  the  Chief  Colleges  and  Science  Clnsiies  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom ;  while  in  France  it  ha»  been  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  as  the  Text-book  for  Government  Schools. 


London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Paternoster-buildings. 


DOPE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRA2TORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallert,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 

®**t^88EL8  Kid  (first  clioicc),  one  Button,  28.  (kl. ;  two  Buttons,  2s.  lid. 
Paris  Kid  (best  quality)  —  —  38.  9d.  ;  —  —  -is.  3d. 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  28.  9d.  per  pair. 

Gants  de  Sul‘de  (Swedish  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  Is.  lAj.  per  pair. 
Russian  Calf  (double  sewn)  —  —  2s.  lid.  — 

Gants  de  Snxe,  extra  long,  without  Huttons  28.  6d.  — 

Gentlemen’8  Gloves,  Brussels  Kid,  3s.  6d. ;  Paris  Kid,  -Is.  Od  ; 
Russian  Calf,  2b.  Ud.  per  i>air. 

The  New  Cape  Driving  Gloves,  one  Button,  28.  Cd. ;  two  Buttons,  3.4.  34. 
Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON,  W* 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  wbkh 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parquet  Flooriko  Manufacturers  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
TUB  Emperor,  and  all  tuh  Courts,  Public  IIuildinof, 

AND  Museums  of  Germany. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNER8-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  tl:o 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2s. 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
KVEllY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shokespear. 

Wheeler  nnd  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  ami  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willco.x  nnd  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Tliomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  &c. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  fur  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  suited  forthedearriptlou 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  ofl'tT  this  GUAllANTFE  to  their  customers:— 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  wilhout  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  CO  E  D  G  W  A  R  E -R  O  A  D, 

AND 

4  CHARLES -STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 
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ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

IVES  IxNSTRUCTION  in 
V  T  MINKRALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Ruckland,  Lyell,  J ukes.  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  followin<r  terms: 

100  iimall  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  . jE2  2  0 

20t>  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

rive  Trays .  5  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabim^t  with 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowl^ure  of  which  ntfords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


the  OVERSEAL  COLUERY 

1  COMPANY 


JL  COMPANY  (Limited)  Moira  V' 
»hire.  Incorporated  under  the  ComM^'A**^' 
1^2  and  1807.  Capital  £  0,000,  In 
£5  each.  Deposit  £1  per  share  on  aSpite? 
and  £2  on  allotment  Future  calls  not  £,  eJiSf 
£1  per  share,  and  at  Intervals  of  not  1  «  off* 
three  months.  The  vendor,  having  full  ^ 
the  viUue  of  the  property.  hM  egriS  .".U;'*,'  .  “ 
whole  of  the  purchase-money  (£‘i0  000)  in 
if  BO  desired  by  the  Directors. '  >  ^  “  witres, 

hIRBCTORg. 

Wm  McCnllagh  Torrens,  Esq.,  M.P  49  c* 
George  a  road.  S.W.  ^ 

W.  G.  Craig,  Esq.,  (Messrs  Craig,  Hogg,  and  Cn  ) 
New  Highbu^ 

Captain  C.  Edgcumbe  Davenport,  J.p  .na 
Dep. -Lieut,  for  the  West  Riding  of  yAkT 
‘  "k- place,  Richmond,  SuireV 
William  Holliday,  Esq.,  Merenant,  Mark-l^a 
London,  and  Leinster  Lodge.  Selhurst  ** 
T.  Bulstrode  Edwardes, 

Regent’s  -nark.  N  \V .  ^  twace, 


During  the  Twenty-second  Session,  1872-73, 
which  wdll  commence  on  the  1st  of  OrtOMr,  the 
foHowIn-*  COURSK.S  of  LECTURES  and 
practical  demonstrations  will  be 

**L* Chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  rh.D.,F.R.8. 

*2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  Jl.  Huxley,  LL.D.. 

F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy. )  By  Warlnrton  W.  Smyth. 

6.  Milling.  J  M. A.,  F.K.S.,  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R  S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve.  M.  A. 

8.  Piiysics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.  8. 

0.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  U.  Edgar, 

M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming 
Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Labora¬ 
tories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr  Frankland,  and  in  the 
MetHllurgicnl  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  re  opened 
on  October  Ist. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are 
issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents,  and  Managers 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduc^  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  adii^tted  to  the  Lec¬ 
tures  at  reduci'd  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants 
Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others  have  also 
been  established  by  Government. 

Fur  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  street, 
London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ('ouucil  on  Education,  the  instruction 
in  Chemistry,  I’hysics,  and  Natural  History, 
will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  iu  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion-road,  South  Kensington. 


Medical  scholarship  for 

WOMEN.— A  Scholarship  of  £25  a  year, 
tenable  for  two  years  and  capable  of  further 
extension,  will  be  aw’ardcd  in  October  next  by 
Competitive  Examination  in  Edinburgh. — Apply 
to  Miss  JEX  BLAKE,  15  Buccleughplace, 
Edinburgh. 


pANCER  hospital  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  lf>7  Piccadilly 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  1 1  is  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  bi‘en  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Coulu  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  tne  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  triflii^  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  thdr 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace.  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out  Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Overseal  Colliery  Company  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  working  and  seUing  the  produce 
of  the  Coal  and  other  Mines  and  minerab  under 
certain  lands  called  Short  Heaths,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Urerseal,  near  Moira,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester. 

Tills  mineral  property  is  held  on  lease  for  ninety- 
one  years  from  29tb  September,  1871,  under  un¬ 
usually  favourable  royalties,  viz.:— Large  coal, 
Cd.  per  ton  of  22^  cwt. ;  small  or  round  coal,  3d. 
per  ton  of  22|  cwt. ;  ironstone,  4d.  per  ton  (j  22^ 
cwt. ;  and  fire  bricks.  2ri.  per  thousand.  * 

The  Moira  Main  coal  is  now  Belling  on  bank 
at  from  ICs.  to  178.  per  ton. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  working  expenses  will 
not  exceed  78.  6d.  per  tun;  then  taking  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  coal  on  the  bank  at  only  Us.  per  ton, 
a  profit  of  38.  6d  per  ton  will  remain,  which,  on 
300  tons,  is  £52  tos.  per  day,  and,  reckoning  300 
working  days  in  the  year,  ainouots  to  £15,750  per 
annum.  But  as  coal  Is  now  selling  at  Moira  on 
bank  at  Ids.  and  178.  per  Ion.  take  the  price  at 
Ids.  per  ton,  a  return  is  thus  shown  (after  deduct¬ 
ing  78.  6d.  for  working  expenses)  of  Us.  6d.  per 
ton,  which,  on  300  tons  per  day,  vrould  give  a 
nett  profit  of  upwards  of  £38,000  per  annum, 
upon  a  capital  of  £40,000,  supFOSlng  the  whole 
amount  w  ere  to  be  called  up,  which  it  is  not 
believed  will  be  necessary. 

No  promotion  money  of  any  kind  will  be  paid, 
and  the  vendors  agree  to  pay  all  preliuiinary 
expenses.  . 

The  allotments  will  be 
priority  of  applications :  and,  should  no  allotment 
DC  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Application  for  Shares  tnt 

accompanying  form,  which,  with  the  . 

and  Reports,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company 
Offices. 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

1872-73.— The 


LON  DON.— SESSION 
SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 
will  comniepce  oil  TUESDAY,  October  1.  Intro¬ 
ductory  Lecture  at  Thn-o  p.m.  by  Mr  CHRIS- 
TOIMfER  HEATH,  F  K.C.S. 

The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws 
(including  tlie  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  October  2.  Introductory 
Lecture  at  Three  p.m.  by  Professor W.  A.  Hunter. 
M.A.  Introductory  Lecture  for  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  October  2,  at  Four 
p.m.,  by  Professor  E.  J.  I’oynter,  A.R.A. 

The  .Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  (including 
the  Department  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  October  2. 

The  Eveuing  Classes  for  Classics,  Modem 
Languages.  .Viathematics,  aud  the  Natural 
Sciences,  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  7. 

The  School  for  Boys  betWiH:n  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  will  re-open  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  24. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the 
College,  containing  full  information  respecting 
Clas8«:H,  Fees,  D^s  and  Hours  of  Attendance, 
Ac.,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the 
Flutrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
aud  Prizes  oneu  to  competition  by  students  of  the 
several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  College. 

I'he  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance 
Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the  Andrews 
Entrance  I’rizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and 
of  Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the  20th 
and  27tli  uif  Seuteniber. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  aud  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North 
Western,  Midlaud.  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1872.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  aud  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  •  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Tliurs- 
MALTA  }  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N 
DR  I A 
•ADEN 
•BOMBAY 
tGALLE 
♦MADRAS 
♦CALCUTTA 
♦  PENANG 
♦-SINGAPORE 
♦CHINA 
♦JAPAN 


Every  Tliurs 
day,  at  2  p.m 


Every  3Ionday 
at  5  a.  m. 


Thursday.Sept  )  Monday,  Sept. 
12  and  26,  at  [  9,  23,  and  Oct. 
2  p.m.  J  7,  at  5  a.m. 


THE  OVERSEAL  COLLIERY  COMPANY 

(Limited.) 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOB  SnAR*?. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Overweal  Colliery 
Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to 
sum  of  1  hereby  request  y®“ 

me  Shares  of  £5  each 

Company,  and  I  hereby  he  allotted  to 

shares,  or  any  less  iu 

me.  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  *  mv 


lAUSTRALTA 
tNEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 

And  all  I’orts  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany's  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon 

♦  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Sept.  6,  20,  and  Oct.  4.  at  noon. 

i  From  V’enice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct.  4.  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  I'asseiigers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Ijeadenhall-street,  Loudon,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Thursday.Sept. 
26,  at  2  p.m. 


Monday,  Oct. 
7,  at  5  a.m. 


IONDON  DIALECTICAL 

J  SOC’I  ET Y,  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. — 
SESSION  1872-73. 

Wednesday,  October  2nd,  1872.— J.  H.  LEVY, 
Esq,,  “  ( )n  l>eath.  ’ 

Wednewliiy,  October  16th,  ISri.-Miss  DOWN¬ 
ING,  “On  Celibacy.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely. 

By  Order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

'  DUEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physician- Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn-road,  King’s- 
cross.  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays- morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  aud  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv.  Note 
the  words  “Kiuahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W 


WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  some 
vy  OLD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.  Persons 
having  the  above  to  sell  can  forward  tliem  by  post, 
and  their  value  will  be  sent  back  per  return. 
Address  Mr  K.  BROWNING,  5  Chilworth-street, 
raddiugtOQ,  Loudon. 
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grateful-comforting. 


nPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

-JL  SILVER — The  REAL  NICKEL  SI  EVER, 
introduced  more  than  30 years  a;ro  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Klkington  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article 
next  to  sliver  that  can  be  cnii>loyed  as  such, 
eitlier  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can 
it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

jFlddle 
or  Old 

Patterns.  Silver. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  hare 
approved  of  tills  pure  solution  of  Mag*'esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

breakfast. 


••  Bv  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
povcm  the  oper.itlons  of  digestion  and 
^HnUon  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps  has 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delfcately 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
fe^tors-  bill«;;-CivU  Service  Gazette 
****  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

TAAfFS  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
■*  I.mid.in. 


King's 

or 

Shell. 


l£  8.  d 

12  Table  Forks  or  Spoons....!  I  lo  . 

12  Dessert  do.  do .  1  2  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  .  14  . 


These  are  as  strongly  plated  and  in  every 
respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  Houses  are 
selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  rorks...£l  3s  Od  per  dozen. 

Dessert  .  Ids  6d  „ 

Tea  Spoons  .  lls  Od  „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets  Bxim  £3  158  to  £21  irs. 
Dish  Covers  ft-om  £»  to  £26.  Comer  Dishes  from 
£7  lOs  to  £18  18s  the  set  of  four.  Warmers, 
£7  28  6d  to  £15  158.  Biscuit  Boxes,  12b  to  £5  5s. 
Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate 
prices. 

Tlie  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-Eating  Knives, 
Forks,  and  Carvers.  All  kinds  of  replating  done 
by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
appointment  to  U.R.H.  the  PHnee  ot  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Sliow  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  6,  and  0  I’erry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London, W.  Tlie  cost  of  delivering 

Soods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIA  M  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

.Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W, 
BIRMINQllA  M — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 


O  A  AUU  •  BVIV  A  rUpi  lVlAirP  U1  VliV 

celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  tbeir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  tlie  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  witli  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  tills  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

EHzabtth  Lazenby. 


RUl’TURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

T^HITE’S  MOO- MAIN  LEVER 

▼  ▼  TRUSS  is  allowed  b 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
•  Dentist  (cenifled  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery),  emphatically  guarantees  entire 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth  or 
Stumps,  and  by  his  painless  and  perfect  system  of 
adjusting  sclf-adh  sive  Artificial  Teeth,  extrac¬ 
tions,  springs,  wires.  Ac.,  are  done  away  with. 
These  Teeth  render  mastication  easy,  articulation 
distinct,  and  are  superior  in  every  res^Kit  to  any 
yet  Introduced.  They  are  suppliea  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  G.  H.  J.  bei.ig  tne  actual  maker. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  At  home  daily, 
and  every  information  given  without  charge. 
Only  address,  57  Great  Kussell-street.  opposite 
British  Museum.  Now  Published,  ‘Dentistry; 
its  Use  and  Abuse,’ by  G.  11.  JUNES,  price  2s.  6d., 
to  be  hsu  of  Elliot  Stock.  Paternoster-row,  or  of 
any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


ftUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quiniue  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wafers'  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  ail  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
It  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OhIOIIfAL  MaKBRB, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDUN. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


- -  upwards  of  500 

Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
tliat  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inenes  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JUHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADIJ.LY, 
LUNDUN. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26a.  6d.,  and 
31s.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  6d.,  428.,  aud  52s.  6d. 
Postage  fret*. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  52s.  6d. 
I’ostage  free. 

Post-office  Urders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Uffice,  Piccadilly. 

IT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Hi  CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stoexiug.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16b.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  W'HITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LUNDUN. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remeefy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBOESTEBSHIBE.” 

rronounced  by  Connoisseurs  **  The  only  Good 
8auce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  aud  flavour. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  cousidereu  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Ubtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  aud  28.  9d.  per  box. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRA'IED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  fid.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH.  * 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBI5S'  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

snd  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents-CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London  ; 
aud  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


PURE  AERATES  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Boda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GUUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORlfS  BRANDED,  ”  R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  evei^  label  bt'ars  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SUN,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SUNS,  Uenrietta-atreet. 
Cavendlsb-square. 


T:>RYANT  and  MAY’S 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

I^JRYANT  and  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS, 

HRYANT  and  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

TJRYANT  and  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

RRYANT  and  MAY’S 

For  I’-^TENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 

wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


OL  LOW  AY’S  PILLS.— 

Few  truths  can  present  themselves  more 
.  ..  —  ‘‘-T  neces- 


obviously  to  a  contemplative  mind  than  the 
sity  of  precaution  against  disease  at  different 
seasons.  Wheu  winter  checks  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  natural  exlialations  of  the  skin,  an 
alterative  is  required  to  transfer  the  effi^  and 
offensive  matters  entirely  from  the  body  mrough 
some  other  ciianiiel.  Holloway’s  can  ooiifldently 
be  reoummenaed  as  tlie  easiest,  surest,  aud  satest 
means  ot  attaining  this  derirable  end,  without 
injuring  the  most  delicate,  or  incommoding  the 
must  feeble.  When,  from  frequent  chills  and 
impure  air,  the  blood  b<  comes  foul,  and  the  secre¬ 
tions  vitiated,  these  rills  present  a  ready  and 
efficient  means  ot  ch-aiisiug  the  former,  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  latter,  without  interrupting  any  ordi¬ 
nary  avocations. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  -holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  aud  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long-acre,  and  all  Druggists. 
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MESSRS  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMTSTENKETT.  8volg.  '  ” 

n>i“  ®  k’  loving,  .  ,  . 

1  hou  hadst  not  second  sight  • 

The  star  is  very  high  andbrhfht 
And  none  can  see  it  moving  ’ 

Love  looks  around,  below,  a&vc 
Yet  all  his  prophecy  is  love.”  . 

E.  B.  Brownimo. 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECBEr'  H 

■«“«“  «'  ft 

“A  Clever,  bright  story,  in  which  the'mv«t» 

WRAYFORD-S  WARD,  and  othi 

SOBIK^ON,  Aotto? 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  CAPTAIN  MARRY  AT,  R.N.,  Author 

of  ‘  Peter  Simple,’  &c.  By  his  Daughter,  FLORENCE  MAURYAT(Mrs  Ross  Church).  2  vols., 
crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 

WITHIN  the  MAZE.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  Author  of 

‘  East  Lynne.’  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [On  the  26th. 

A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  '  Lost 

Sir  Massingberd.’  3  vols.  [Now  ready. 

CVRILLA.  A  story  of  German  Life.  By  the  Author  of  *The 

Initials’  and  ‘Quits.’  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE  NOVELS.”  [On  Monday  next. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Barlington-street, 


Now  ready,  in  folio,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

KEATS’S  Poetic  Romance,  ENDYMION. 

Illustrated  by  E.  J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 

Six  magnificent  EngiTtvings  on  Steel,  by  F.  Joubeut,  from -Paintings  by  E.  J.  PoynteRj 

21s.  Proofs,  India  mounted.  21.  2a. 


DICKENS’  WORKS. 


E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  44  Dover-street,  W.,  and  1  Amen-comer, 

Paternoster-ro  w. 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE' AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 

HARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULA 


SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready.  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Pri 
Report^  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Ba 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSUED  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


ISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


fMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  EstabUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  \V. 

Capital,  £1, 000,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£7oaooo. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


VTORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCaN- 

J- N  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RE.NEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-pl.,  8.  W. 

September,  1872. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of ‘Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,’  &c.,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

rpO  THE  BITTER  END. 


IMPORTANT  TO 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street  and  Charing-crv.EH.  Loucion.  Esta 
blis.ied  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 


IE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

CIUCULAB.for 


(post  free).  Containing  a 
Securities  for  Investment,  paj 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALLh 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dea 
CoFnlull,  LoudonT  E.C.* 

Bankebs— London  and 


RE  AT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


KOYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Offices — 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1871. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Premiums,  nett  .  £607,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  Ke-assurances .  £.384,060 

Fire  Reserve . .  £‘H9,9;:o 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  lit,  2nd.  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
Alav  to  31st  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy  t  or  5s.  annually , 

r  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
1  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  ^VLST^ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  safe 

Money  Markets.  fcc..wfth  im  enumr^^^^^ 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  ce 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A. 
Threadneedle-street,  London.  E.U« 

rpUE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  M^T.- 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annunl  Premiums,  nett .  £223,873 

New  Premiums,  nett .  £18,217 

After  payment  of  all  Claims  and  Expenses  nf 
every  description,  £137.313  was  added  to  ,the 
Life  Funds,  making  tlie  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1,457,957 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
J-  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Coruhill,  London ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1.131.594 


Life  Premiums . 

Interest  on  Investments 


272,949 

199,574 


FUNDS. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  31st  -Deeera 
her,  1871,  after  deducting  the  sum  required  for 
payment  of  Dividend  ana  Bonus  amounted  to 

£2,196,972  15 

JOHN  H.  BIcLAREN,  Blanogcr. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  Loudon 
Aug.j  1872. 


Total  Income . £1,604,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

,  AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pultene' 
In  the  County  of  JIIddlit»ox.  and  I’ubUshed  by  Gustavus  Hakdino  Lapham.  9  Wei 
Satubdat,  September  21,  1872. 
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